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Editorial Notes and Comments 


“WORK FOR EVERYONE IN THE 
CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE” 


On April twenty-first, twenty-second and twenty-third 
St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, will be host to a regional 
conference of the Confraternity. Differing from other re- 
gional conferences being held during the present year, the 
meeting at Notre Dame will investigate, plan and demon- 
strate how Catholic colleges can prepare for participation 
in Confraternity activities and begin this participation dur- 
ing college years. At a preliminary meeting of faculty 
representatives from colleges in Indiana, Michigan and the 
area of Chicago, the idea of the conference was received 
enthusiastically. Special mention should be made of the 
zeal that urged St. Mary’s College to invite this regional 
conference to its campus. Congratulations are in order for 
the Sister President of St. Mary’s College, who did not hesi- 
tate to acknowledge in public that she felt her college had 
failed to prepare students and graduates for active catho- 
licity. These are not Sister Madeleva’s words, but they 
indicate the trend of her remarks as she designated the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine an extraordinary chan- 
nel for active catholicity in parochial life. We have on our 
desk a chart entitled, “Work for Everyone in the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine.’”’ Catholic colleges through- 


*Copies may be procured from the National Center of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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out the country could well afford to post this leaflet on Reli- 
gion bulletin boards. There is work for everyone in the 
Confraternity. Certainly, graduates of Catholic colleges 
should take part in Confraternity activities. Their very 
attendance at a Catholic college should have offered special 
preparation for Confraternity work. However, strange as 
it may seem, pastors throughout the country are not finding 
in the graduates of Catholic colleges active parochial work- 
ers. One of the purposes of the regional conference at St. 
Mary’s, with its special sessions devoted to the problems of 
the college, is that this deficiency may be eradicated. In 
every institution there are some few students who are 
eagerly seeking channels for activity. At the same time, 
there are countless other students who can be made inter- 
ested in the works of the Confraternity. This JouRNAL is 
pleased to extend, in the name of the Bishops’ Committee 
for the Confraternity and in the name of St. Mary’s College, 
Notre Dame, an invitation to Catholic colleges to send 
representatives to the Regional Conference of the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine to be held at St. Mary’s, 
April 21, 22, 23. 


ST. JOSEPH’S SCHOOL, WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 


In this issue the JouRNAL is offering as an article a sum- 
mary of a presentation made by Reverend J. A. Neumann, a 
Wilmette pastor, at the Teachers’ Institute of the Cate- 
chetical Congress in Hartford. In his paper Father Neu- 
mann describes briefly child activity and religious instruc- 
tion as it functions in his school. Early in February it was 
our privilege to observe the work at St. Joseph’s School. 
The program for the first semester’s work had just been 
completed. We were delighted with the informality of the 
classes. As we went from classroom to classroom our en- 
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thusiasm increased. We saw an exemplification of a more 
moral type of living than is possible in the ordinary class- 
room. We observed pupils working together, respectful of 
the rights and needs of others. We saw unusual happiness 
in these classrooms. The boys and girls manifested genuine 
satisfaction in the achievement that had followed their 
semester’s work. We were surprised at the facility with 
which even the second grader talked about his religion. 
Each morning session this school gives to drill exercises, 
each afternoon to the development of a particular project. 
During the past semester the projects were all religious in 
character. Each grade had a particular assignment. Some 
of them were: The Blessed Virgin, The Mass, The Com- 
mandments, The Church, The Sacraments and The Prophets. 
Without doubt, St. Joseph’s School approaches an ideal 
parochial school situation. For instance, a consistent effort 
is being made to reduce the size of classes. Moreover, the 
teachers were not in the least disturbed by visitors. In each 
class we visited the teacher was in the background; her 
appearance was hardly noticeable. But in the work that 
had been accomplished one realized that the teachers in 
this school had spent many more hours in preparation than 
is customary or possible in the typical parochial school. 
We are sometimes afraid that methods and classroom 
management interfere with religious development. Situa- 
tions such as we observed at St. Joseph’s in Wilmette are 
conducive to religious development. Not only do pupils 
achieve the objectives of the curriculum, but at the same 
time they learn to live with each other in justice and 
charity in life-like situations. Moreover, in the use of a 
Religion project they are given a splendid medium through 
which to become enthusiastic aboutReligion. In addition, 
they learn to talk at length about one aspect of Religion, 
and they have a variety of natural situations in which to 
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grow in written and oral language ability. Lastly, the 
pupils in this school learn how to get information for them- 
selves and to share it with others, and they learn how to 
bring specific projects to a satisfactory completion, all most 
desirable accompaniments of formal education. 


THE RELIGION HOUR IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


In many schools Religion is scheduled for the first period 
of the day. Those who have assigned it to this hour do 
so believing that pupils learn more quickly at this time 
of the day, that they are capable of greater effort, and are 
subject to fewer distractions. Investigations show that 
such is not the case. Efficiency is lowest in the first period 
of the day, and greater as the morning progresses.” This 
influence of the time of day on learning should be of inter- 
est to those who formulate classes schedules. 


RELIGION IN THE CURRICULUM OF THE CATHO- 
LIC SCHOOL OF NURSING EDUCATION 


In 1938 Sister Mary Kiliana, S.S.M., of Milwaukee re- 
ported on the present status of religious instruction in 
schools of nursing education. Her data were presented at 
the June, 1938 convention of the Catholic Hospital Asso- 
ciation. Manifesting a nice research technique, Sister 
Kiliana gave careful attention to the survey made by Sister 
Magdalene, O.S.F., of Springfield, Illinois, in 1930. In 
addition, Sister Kiliana’s report points out problems and 
difficulties still demanding attention in nursing ‘schools. 


* Arthur I. Gates. Psychology for Students of Education, pp. 470-471. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1931. 
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Some of the data collected are most encouraging. The fol- 
lowing tabulation shows that schools of nursing education 
have exhibited a healthy growth in the teaching of Reli- 
gion during the past eight years: 


COMPARATIVE STUDY OF REPORTS OF SURVEYS 
MADE IN 1930 AND IN 1938 


1938 1930 
Num- Per Num- Per 
ber cent ber cent 
A. GENERAL DATA 


. Schools Receiving Questionnaire.. 75 155 
. Returned Questionnaires Usable... 50 66.6% 88 65% 
. States Represented in Sending 
Questionnaires 44 
. States Represented in Report 38 
. Sisterhoods Represented in Send- 
ing Questionnaires 40 


B. GENERAL DATA—RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


1. Schools Giving Definite Religious 
Instructions 
. Schools Giving No Religious In- 
struction 
. Schools Offering Retreats Annu- 
ally 
. Schools Offering No Retreats 


C. SPECIFIC DATA—RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


1. Schools Teaching Religion 36 
2. Schools Teaching Religion as a 

Separate Subject 
3. Schools Teaching Religion with 

Another Subject 5 


D. SPECIFIC DATA—PERIODS OF RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION 


(A period varies from 45 to 60 minutes) 


1. Approximately 1 period weekly for 
3 years 

2. Approximately 1 period weekly for 
2 years 
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. Approximately 1 period weekly for 
1 year 5 * 91% 

. Approximately 1 period weekly for 
* 68% 


Remarks: 


1. The 1930 survey was made by Sister Magdalene, O.S.F., of 
St. John’s School of Nursing Education, Springfield, Illinois. 
The 1938 survey was made by Sister Mary Eulalia, S.S.M., 
of the Convent of The Sorrowful Mother, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, 

. The asterisk (*) denotes that data were unavailable. 

. Five schools (C-3) offer religion in the ethics and psychology 
courses. 

. Re the data in section D: it has been found necessary, in adapt- 
ing the data of the 1930 survey, to credit schools as having the 
maximum rather than the minimum hours of religious instruc- 
tion for each group division. For example, Sister Magdalene 
quotes: “13% of the schools give from 30 to 50 hours in 3 
years.” On this study, this group has been listed as having 
“approximately 1 period weekly for 2 years.” As this holds for 
all groups, it will be seen that the 1930 situation is placed on a 
higher average than most probably was true. 


“A STUDY OF PRIESTLY AND RELIGIOUS 
VOCATIONS” 


During the past year The Faculty Adviser published 
four articles presenting a composite picture of boys and 
girls who entered the priesthood between the years 1919- 
29. The following represent the summary impressions 
given by Father Bowdern in the fifth article’ of the series: 


1. Large families are precious to the Catholic Church since they 
supply most of the priests, brothers and nuns. 


2. Catholic schools are likewise precious to the Catholic Church 
for the same reasons. 


3. The one-family dwelling is the ideal for wholesome Catholic 
family life which flowers in religious vocations. 
4. Parents of large families who set a good example by frequent 


*Thomas S. Bowdern, S.J., “A Study of Priestly and Religious Vocations, 
The Faculty Adviser, Vol. 11, No. 6 (February, 1939), p. 4. 
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reception of the sacraments are blessed with religious vocations for 
their children. 

5. Catholic men and boys are less fervent than women and girls. 
This study indicated that fathers of Catholic families were the least 
devout. 

6. Today’s altar-boy is tomorrow’s priest. The girl who gives her- 
self in personal service to the choir and other parish activities is 
the future nun. 

7. Vocation subjects read, but their reading might be better di- 
rected to include some spiritual reading. 

8. Vocation subjects indulge moderately, if at all, in smoking, drink- 
ing or dancing. They seldom go to parties or motion pictures. 

9. Vocation subjects in large numbers join societies, but seldom 
hold office. Why ? 

10. Vocation subjects did not attend coeducational schools. 

11. Vocation boys are taught by men in high school; vocation girls, 
by nuns. 

12. Religious teachers have almost a monopoly in Catholic schools. 
13. Vocation subjects stood in upper third of their classes. The 
boys became priests or teaching brothers. None seem to become lay 
brothers in the big religious orders; at least almost no lay brothers 
answered questionnaires for this study. 

14. Tuition is paid by parents; there are not many free Catholic 
high schools. 

15. Boys and girls are young when they first start thinking of 
vocation. 

16. There is a crying need of instruction and information on 
vocation. 

17. The girls ought to get more encouragement at home; the boys 
should get more encouragement from their pastors. There is com- 
plaint, especially on the part of seminarians, that their pastors neg- 
lect them. Priests who teach are more active in fostering vocations 
than pastors. 


“THE TEACHER’S BULLETIN OF THE MISSIONS” 


The Teacher's Bulletin of the Missions has just been 
brought to our attention. This six-page paper is published 
bi-monthly from October to May, at Maryknoll, New York, 
by the Foreign Mission Society of America, with a sub- 
scription price of one year for twenty-five cents. The leaf- 
let offers elementary and high school teachers interesting 
and instructive material to use in arousing devotion to the 
missions during the teaching of Religion in the schools. 





DAVID 


REVEREND WILLIAM L. NEWTON 
The Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. 


Eprror’s Note: Father Newton’s articles for the teacher of the Bible are a 
regular feature of the JouRNAL or RELicious Instruction. Readers who would 
like to see particular topics treated in this section are asked to send their sug- 
gestions and questions to the editorial office of the JouRNAL or to Father Newton 
at the Catholic University. 


From almost every aspect of Old Testament history the 
person of David is of singular interest and importance. 
What he accomplished as king, as prophet, as psalmist; his 
devout character and striking trust in God; in fact almost 
any feature of his story warrants careful examination. Still 
within that story there is one prime element which merits 
special consideration lest it be overlooked in the midst of 
other concerns. His place in the Old Testament narrative 
is most prominent because of his position in the unfolding 
of the messianic promise. 

We might say that the messianic element which runs 
through the Old Testament reaches a kind of climax in the 
promise made to David that his throne would be everlast- 
ing. In that promise a final definition is given the prove- 
nance of the Messias, and it is prominent in the hope 
which supported later generations. The passage which 
tells of the promise should be noted as the main thought 
in the entire story of this hero of Israel and servant of God. 

Before we read the passage, we should note two features 
of its context. The more remote of these elements is the 
fact that David became king in Israel as the result of a 
direct divine election. Recall the story of Samuel being sent 
to Bethlehem to anoint one of the sons of Jesse. Of the 
sons of this man, only the youngest, David, was in view. 
This gives preliminary indication of the significance of 
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David’s rule. The second is the thought which runs 
through II Samuel Chapter VII, the chapter in which our 
passage is imbedded. With his usual interest in the house 
of God, David wished to build a worthy temple for the 
Ark of the Covenant. He asked the prophet Nathan if 
this would be pleasing to God. The great promise of an 
everlasting throne was Nathan’s answer, and its substance 
is that instead of David building a house for God, the 
Lord would build an eternal one for him. 


(8) Say to my servant David, thus says the Lord of hosts: 
I took thee from the sheepfold, from following the sheep, that thou 
shouldst be leader over my people Israel. (9) I have been with thee 
in all things, wherever thou didst go; and I slew all they enemies 
before thee. And I will make for thee a great name, like the name 
of the great ones of the earth. (10) And I will appoint a place for 
my people Israel, and I will settle them, and they shall dwell in it, 
and be disturbed no more; nor shall the wicked afflict them again 
as heretofore, (11) from the time in which I placed judges over my 
people Israel. And I will give thee rest from all thy enemies, and 
the Lord announces to thee that the Lord will build thee a house. 
(12) And when thy days are finished, and thou dost sleep with thy 
fathers, I will set up thy seed after thee, which will come from thy 
body, and I will establish his kingdom. . . . (14) I will be to him a 
father, and he shall be to me a son... . (16) And thy house and thy 


kingdom will be sure before me forever, and thy throne will be 
established forever. 


For an appreciation of the sense of the prophecy, we 
must observe that the contrast is between the short-lived 
dynasty of Saul and this enduring dynasty of David. This 
contrast is expressed in verse 15. “My loving kindness, 
however, I will not take from him, as I took it from Saul 
whom I removed before thee.” The theme, therefore, is 
that David will establish a line of kings that will not die 
out, or be cut off by God. This we know was realized 
throughout the subsequent story of the Israelite kingdom. 
In the North, there was one dynasty after another. In the 
South, the throne was always in the family of David. But 
that the prophecy goes beyond this is made clear from the 
attitude of the prophets afterwards. We might liken it to 
the prophecy in Deuteronomy XVIII, 18, where Moses 
promises a continuous line of prophets serving Israel. That 
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line led to and culminated in the Great Prophet, the Mes- 
sias. So here. The Davidic line of kings held sway as long 
as there was an Israelite kingdom. It reached its nadir in 
the messianic King. 

But first let us notice how this divine favor to David 
brings together the earlier messianic prophecies. The mes- 
sianic hope had been carried on through the patriarchs and 
settled in the tribe of Juda. Jacob’s blessing of Juda had 
mentioned the Messias as a king. This same regal charac- 
ter was attributed to Him in the prophecy of Balaam. Now 
not only can He be recognized as of the tribe of Juda and 
a king in general, He is to be from the family of David, 
and to be a king in his line. This is a specification beyond 
which no further definition was required. It culminates 
earlier designations of the Messias. 

From this time forward, whatever other notes might be 
attached to the person of the Messias, one thing was cer- 
tain: He was to be a Davidic king. Some of the references 
to this, and they are quite numerous, are interesting. Thus, 
for instance, in Isaias we run across several references to 
this character of the Christ, and there can be little doubt 
but that the prophet has our passage in mind. When he 
predicted the birth of our Lord and said, “A child is born 
to us and a son is given to us,” he added, “He shall sit 
upon the throne of David, and upon his kingdom.” He 
was certain that Jerusalem would not be destroyed by her 
enemies because of this promise which God had given to 
David. 

A century later Jeremias and Ezechiel made some beau- 
tiful predictions concerning the happiness of the messianic 
era. And for both of them the person who was to hold the 
center of the stage was the King of the family of David. 
Read, for instance, the prophecies in Jeremias XVII, 25; 
XXX, 9; XXXII, 21f; Ezechiel XXXIV, 23; XXXVII, 
24. Earlier in Osee and Amos, later in Zacharias, we read 
the same message. The messianic era meant the reconsti- 
tution of the Davidic kingdom in which a king of the house 
of David would rule. 


In running through the subsequent history of the Israelites 
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we are led to appreciate the spiritual character of this king- 
dom and this king. The political entity known as the 
kingdom of Israel was in itself but a means to an end. God 
did not have to give Palestine to His Chosen Race, nor did 
He have to give them a king. He did so, and He raised 
the kingdom to eminent glory and power under David, in 
order to accomplish His mercy for all mankind. The rapid 
decline of this kingdom, and its ultimate destruction, tell 
us of what little importance it was in the whole divine plan. 
The destruction of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans made an 
end of Israel’s political ambitions. But the promise God 
had made to David was not conditioned, it was absolute. 
Even the long years in which the Jews lived without a 
king, and subject to a foreign power, had little bearing on 
the prophecy. The line of David continued, even if not 
ruling; his house remained always distinguished. 

In the story of the Nativity both St. Matthew and St. 
Luke give us the geneology of our Lord, showing His 
descent from David. And St. Luke mentions Joseph going 
to Bethlehem for the enrolment because he was of the 
house of David. In these indications we might see from 


another point of vantage the significance of the prophecy 
made to David. And in this prophecy we can see another 
reason for the place which David should be given in our 
unfolding the story of the Old Testament. 


“THESE RULES AND REGULATIONS” 


The whole matter of rules and regulations with young people 
does not rest on any question of blind obedience. Being religious, 
we sometimes forget that fact. We obey because we have a vow. 
We pass on our vow to them. 


Rules must be reénforced with calm sanity. The young person 
is not actuated by any love of obedience. He needs to be motivated 
in his respect for the rules. 

By Daniel A. Lord, S.J., “These Rules.and Regulations,” The 
Faculty Adviser, Vol. II, No. 6 (February, 1939), p. 1. 












RELIGIOUS STUDIES AND THE TEACHING 
OF RELIGION 


VERY REVEREND FRANCIS J. KIEFFER, S.M. 
Nivelles 
Belgium 


Eprtor’s Nore: The following material is the first part of a general circular 
addressed to the religious of the Society of Mary by their Superior General 
in 1936. The second part of the circular will appear in the May number of this 
magazine. The JouRNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION believes the letter will be 
of interest to all religious teachers. 





























RELIGIOUS STUDIES 


The motto of the Order of Preachers: Contemplata aliis 
tradere, “meditate and communicate to others the fruit of 
these meditations,” applies to all those who are engaged 
in religious instruction in any form whatsoever. We can 
impart to others only what we possess ourselves, and it is 
therefore only logical that serious religious studies should 
precede the teaching of religion. But this professional point 
of view, to study religion in order to teach it, must not 
exclude the personal motive. We ought to love the study 
of religion first of all because we find that religious truth 
is a vital need. 


INTELLECTUAL CURIOSITY AND RELIGIOUS STUDIES 


Curiosity is at the basis of all progress in our intellectual 
life. Suppress curiosity and the mind remains inert. Arouse 
curiosity, excite it, and the mind will progress. Under the 
stimulus of this intellectual curiosity we work ardently, 
each in his chosen domain, be it literary, scientific, or artis- 
tic. But there is a broader domain common to all of us by 
the very fact that we are men. It is the domain of those 
questions which we cannot avoid, those relative to our 
nature, our origin and our destiny. Some, indeed, have 
wanted to exclude these questions from human research 
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on the pretext that they are unanswerable, and during the 
last century there was a time when the positivistic idea 
prevailed throughout the world: “Let us concern ourselves 
only with what is capable of scientific demonstration and 
experimental proof; the rest is only a matter of the imagi- 
nation and an invasion into the region of the unknown.” 
But this tyranny, which consists in prohibiting the mind 
from looking beyond the tangible, could not long endure. 
The religious question forced itself on man’s attention and 
was again brought to the fore. One celebrated writer even 
declared: “The only question that is truly interesting is 
the religious one.” 

In all civilized countries today the religious question 
arises under all its forms. Perhaps never before has reli- 
gious literature been so abundant or so varied. Nor do I 
refer to books of piety or spirituality, but rather to those 
in which the religious question is shown as imposing itself 
on the mind, and dominating individuals and society. Even 
declared unbelievers are becoming more reserved, except 
naturally in the countries where atheism is brutally and 
tyrannically imposed as a doctrine of the State. 

Thus if we want to be truly abreast of the times, if we 
wish to understand something of the great movements in 
present day thought, if we do not wish to be outclassed by 
simple laymen who pride themselves in being up-to-date, 
we must interest ourselves in religious problems and occupy 
ourselves with them. 

It has become fashionable to speak of a return to favor 
of spiritual values. Purely material values, wealth, pro- 
duction, industrialism have proven inadequate to enable 
man to live in a truly human fashion. But the great spiritual 
value, the most important of all, is religion. Certain indi- 
viduals who are even prejudiced against religion, but who 
are observant, and who are led to think by great spiritual 
catastrophies, have allowed themselves some very significant 
admissions as to the primordial value of the religious factor. 


PIETY AND RELIGIOUS STUDIES 
On the other hand, our religious life, our piety, our spir- 
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itual life as a whole, is concerned with our having a profound 
and detailed knowledge of religious truth. It is to our 
advantage that our piety be more theological. Without a 
doubt God grants the gift of piety to the simplest of souls. 
Great was the simplicity, for example, of that peasant of 
Ars, who every day left his tools at the door of the church, 
and then remained standing for an hour just inside it, look- 
ing at the tabernacle. When the saintly Curé of Ars asked 
him one day what he was doing there, he answered simply: 
“T look at Him and He looks at me.” God dispenses His 
gifts with utter freedom, but can we imagine that normally 
He will shower His graces of mediation on those who have 
the means of knowing Him in His mysteries, yet do not 
take the trouble to fathom these mysteries? The persevering 
study of religious truth results in revealing to the soul a 
variety of points of view, a richness of harmony, which 
cannot but favor prayer and piety. A certain ascetical 
writer has said: “When you pray, place absolute confi- 
dence in God, as if the prayer depended entirely on Him, 
and then make efforts as if the prayer depended entirely 
on you.” It would be tempting God to expect His enlight- 
enments while at the same time making no effort at all to 
obtain them. 


RELIGIOUS STUDIES AND SECULAR STUDIES 


Let us add that one runs the risk of producing in him- 
self a very dangerous lack of moral balance when he applies 
himself with great ardor, legitimate in itself, to the develop- 
ment of his secular knowledge, while resting content with 
only an elementary degree of religious knowledge. The 
results obtained, from one point of view, are interesting; 
the soul allows itself to be captivated by them, and, full of 
enthusiasm, it devotes itself entirely to its researches in 
this field. The result is a narrow, onesided formation and 
one which, if it is pursued exclusively, is in danger of 
resulting in mental disorder. As a matter of fact, the 
results obtained from the point of view of his religious 
formation remain stationary because he no longer takes 
the trouble to develop or renew them, or to keep them 
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up-to-date. It is not surprising if they appear paltry, 
feeble, and vague; or if in the end religion itself is consid- 
ered paltry and unimportant. This is the explanation, in 
religion, of much religious tepidity, just as in the world 
it is the explanation of much indifference and many aposta- 
sies. The human soul allows itself to be carried away by 
what it does. It is cold and indifferent to that which it 
does not do. Not to study religion, therefore, is to start on 
the road to coldness and indifference towards it: nihil voli- 
tum nisi praecognitum, “no one is enthusiastic about that 
of which he is ignorant.” In the religious life such onesided 
culture is liable to result in a sort of secularism of bad 
repute, very dangerous and hardly edifying. In the Society 
of Mary, composed of priests and lay members, the lay 
professor is liable to resign himself to a rather harmful 
division of work because preaching and the direction of 
souls are reserved to the priest. “I am not concerned,” he 
will say, “with religious formation and interior direction, 
therefore the study of religious questions is less important 
for me, and I can neglect it with impunity: it is my duty 
to teach History, Literature, Mathematics. . . . Let every 
one keep to his own department; for if every one sweeps 
before his own door, the city will be clean.” 


This attitude is revealed as harmful, and worthy of con- 
demnation, by all that we have said heretofore. Religious 
knowledge is necessary for all of us, whatever may be our 
occupation, whatever may be our field of specialization, 
because our soul lives on it and our religious sense is en- 
riched and refined by it. And we shall see further on that 
from the point of view of authority and religious influence 
it is not a matter of indifference whether a student has to 
do with a professor remarkable in his specialty, but of an 
apparently anti-clerical spirit, or with one who unites to 
his ability of specialist a well informed religious sense and 
clear ideas on the religious problems which arise on every 
side. From the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh, 
and when the heart is captivated by the beauties of reli- 
gious truth, something of these interior dispositions will 
reveal itself in word and action. 
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RELIGIOUS STUDIES AND OuR PROFESSIONAL DUTIES 


And this brings us to consider the application of the 
professional point of view to religious studies. St. Ignatius 
wrote to his disciples destined to teach in the schools: “It 
is in order to have the right to be catechists that we are 
professors.” In the same spirit our Constitutions, (Art. 
272) remind us that “the Society of Mary teaches only in 
order to educate; for this reason the Brothers receive and 
instruct children to make them good and fervent Chris- 
tians.” And again in Article 274: “Religious instruction 
is the first, the most necessary, the most practical, and 
from every point of view, the most useful of all the branches 
of teaching. It may be asserted that both the temporal 
and the eternal welfare of a child depends in a great meas- 
ure on the dispositions of the mind and heart which he has 
imbibed from his first religious instruction. This considera- 
tion suffices for inducing the teacher to apply himself to 
create love for this study, to render it interesting, and to 
give an elevated, i.e., a correct idea of it. No other branch 
merits and requires, on the part of the teacher, a more 
constant study and a more careful preparation.” 

From the beginning our venerated Founder took a very 
clear and firm stand on this subject. Concerning a director 
of a normal school who seemed to be preoccupied exclu- 
sively with the progress of his students in secular studies, 
he wrote: “If it were question only of instructing the stu- 
dents it would not be worth the while to take such pains. 
There will be no dearth of teachers of penmanship or 
mathematics in France, at least for many years.” In the 
Constitutions of 1839 he had clearly formulated his ideas 
on this subject (Art. 251): “This section comprises all 
the means by which religion can be inculcated on the heart 
of and the mind of man and to train him from tender 
infancy to the most advanced age in the fervent and faith- 
ful profession of true Christianity.” Lastly let us recall 
this significant fact that Father Chaminade had inserted 
in the earliest Constitutions a special vow of teaching the 
faith and Christian morals. The successors of Father 
Chaminade have returned repeatedly to this serious ques- 
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tion of religious instruction in their Circulars, and it would 
almost serve my purpose simply to refer you to the recom- 
mendations which are given by Good Father Caillet (Cir- 
cular No. 24), by Good Father Simler (Circular No. 11 
and Circular No. 71), by Good Father Hiss in the impor- 
tant Circular No. 9, and finally by Good Father Sorret 
(Circular No. 3). However, the question is of such vital 
importance and each generation calls so inevitably for new 
adaptations to suit the mentality of the times, that I do 
not hesitate, in my turn, to recall certain principles, and 
to bring into clear relief the modern reasons for keeping 
well up-to-date in Christian Doctrine as well as in the 
procedures and methods we must employ if we are to teach 
it well. 

The Sovereign Pontiff Pius X left very definite instruc- 
tions for catechetical formation, yet that has not prevented 
his successor from returning frequently to the same prob- 
lem, or from laying down regulations which complete those 
of his predecessor. 


We Must BriInNG OURSELVES TO A REALIZATION OF OUR 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


A certain bishop speaking to the students of his major 
seminary, said to them, “You should all become voyants, 
eye-witnesses.”” What does that mean, if not that those 
who have to teach religion must first bring themselves to 
see it in some fashion, and to touch it at first hand? Then 
only will they give to their teaching that tone of conviction 
which men find irresistible. Have you noticed how at the 
opening of his first Epistle, Saint John insists upon this 
quality of eye-witness: “Quod fuit ab initio, quod audivi- 
mus, quod vidimus, oculis nostris, quod perspeximus et 
manus nostrae contrectaverunt de Verbo vitae . . . quod 
vidimus et audivimus annuntiamus vobis. (1 Epistle of St. 
John, I, 1) “That which was from the beginning, which 
we have heard, which we have seen with our eyes, which 
we have looked upon and our hands have handled of the 
Word of life... . That which we have seen and have heard, 
we declare unto you.” All of the apostles during their 
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preaching, certainly spoke in the same way: they had seen 
and heard Christ and they were bearing witness to the fact. 
Only the Apostle Paul had not lived with Our Lord during 
His mortal life; and in order to make him His apostle, 
Our Lord manifested Himself to him on the road to Damas- 
cus. Paul, likewise, from this moment, could say that he 
was bearing witness to Christ because he had seen and 
heard Him. 

A modern author, in an historical novel dealing with the 
first ages of Christianity, depicts Saint Peter as coming to 
Rome, presenting himself in the catacombs to the first faith- 
ful of Rome, and saying with conviction “I have seen.” 
And into these simple words he puts an accent of earnest- 
ness which profoundly impresses his audience. 

But we have not lived in the company of our Lord as 
did the apostles, nor have we been favored with the vision 
of Christ as was the Apostle of the Gentiles. Is it then 
possible for us to be eye-witnesses? Yes, in a certain sense 
it is possible, thanks to faith and thanks likewise to the 
amount of application that we bring to our study of reli- 
gion. For, after all, what is the Gospel if not Jesus speaking, 
acting, living? While reading the Gospel, we are listening 
to the very words of Christ, and we are witnesses, after a 
fashion, to His miracles. While reading the words of our 
Lord we cannot but think what the hearers of Christ’s 
words said: “Truly, never did man speak as this man.” 

Certain mystics have been favored with supernatural 
visions, and thus they, too, by a special grace, became eye- 
witnesses. Indeed, it is difficult to analyze what takes place 
between God and the soul in prayer, between the communi- 
cant and the Eucharistic Christ, but nevertheless Saint 
Francis de Sales was able to speak of the “‘fine point of the 
soul” which is in contact with God. Let us add finally that 
it is in consequence of a penetrating application to the 
truths of religion that we succeeded in realizing these 
truths, in realizing God as Father, in realizing God as 
present, God as loving, in realizing the Incarnation, the 
Redemption. Pascal, for instance, realizes the Passion of 


* Sienkiewicz, Quo Vadis. 
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Christ when he says: “This particular drop of His Blood 
was shed for me’—in realizing grace also, that mysterious 
action of God in us which is as it were divined and felt by 
the souls that belong entirely to God. When Saint Francis 
of Assisi exclaimed, ‘““My Lord and my all;” when Saint 
Francis Xavier cried out, ‘Enough, Lord, enough,” it is 
difficult not to detect in their cries evidence of a sensible 
contact with the grace of God and with God Himself. 

And since I am speaking to religious consecrated to the 
Blessed Virgin, permit me to tell you how an eminent 
director of souls, Msgr. d’Hulst, endeavored to lead a soul 
that was somewhat distrustful of the cult of the Blessed 
Virgin to realize the filial relations which we ought to have 
with her: “I have promised to help you to discover Mary 
and to tell you what she ought to be especially for you, 
my dear child. The essence of your religion is love; its 
obstacle is distrust. The obstacle will disappear, and love 
will develop when the filial spirit is master of your soul. 
And this filial spirit will bring about your entrance into the 
family of God, such as God has made it, that is to say, with 
Mary as Mother. It is not in your power to change the 
fact that it was through Mary that Jesus was given to us, 
and all other blessings with Him. It is not in your power 
to change the fact that Jesus loves Mary above all, and 
that He is pleased to see her loved. It is not in your power 
to change the fact that His spirit inspires in souls senti- 
ments for His Mother that conform to His own. All this 
is true for everyone. But by the very fact that your reli- 
gious spirit is more troubled, more contradicted, more tried 
from within and more buffeted from outside by the winds 
of the temptation of doubt, you have all the greater need 
of this soothing remedy (devotion to Mary) which renders 
the soul docile and simple, which expands and calms it, and 
which leads it on to generosity through confidence.’” 


RELIGIOUS STUDIES AND METHOD 


Let us come down, if you wish, from these heights where 


* Mer. d’Hulst, Lettres de Direction (p. 23). 
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only holy souls are found, and let us give our attention to 
some practical recommendations. 

In our Book of Customs there is a very brief but very 
important article (Personal Studies No. 4) which I desire 
to read with you: “One hour on Sundays throughout the 
year, and one hour daily during the vacation is devoted to 
the study of religion.” In other words we are told that in 
regard to our religious studies we are not to content our- 
selves with what we have acquired during our years of 
formation. We are to refresh and renew incessantly our 
store of knowledge. Are we faithful to this prescription? 
Under the pretext that we are taken up by some urgent 
occupation or by one that we consider more interesting, 
do we not excuse ourselves from this religious study whose 
time is already so sparingly allotted? If we really devoted 
ourselves to this religious study, we would acquire such a 
taste for it that the time thus prescribed by the Rule would 
seem to us insufficient. 

And even when the prescription of the Book of Customs 
is observed as to the letter (i-e., when the time designated 
is actually devoted to the study of religion), is this per- 
formed in a judicious manner and with real profit? I am 
inclined to distrust a religious study that is done under the 
temptation to fill out the required time with just anything 
at all. We either choose any book at random, or, guided 
by a vague curiosity, we read one in a distracted and 
apathetic manner, with insignificant results. 

In order to make our religious study profitable we must 
devote ourselves to it with a certain dynamic force: that 
is, we must have a definite purpose, we must intend to 
acquire exact information on this or that particular point 
of doctrine or of history, then we must choose the books 
wherein this information is to be found, seeking if neces- 
sary the advice of a director, or of a fellow-Brother, be he 
priest or layman, who possesses a certain ability in this 
field of study. 

I am anxious to focus your attention on two points that 
seem to me eminently practical in the present case. In the 
first place, in order to work we must have at our disposi- 
tion the instruments of work. Therefore, there must be in 
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the community libraries, alongside the section containing 
the spiritual reading books, another section reserved for 
works of religious study. The directors in the communi- 
ties should see to it that these works are sufficiently numer- 
ous to accommodate the number of religious in the com- 
munity; they should likewise see to it that the works are 
really worth while. The section should contain standard 
reference works in Holy Scripture, Moral, Dogma, the 
Sacraments, Liturgy, Bible History and Church History, 
but it should contain also special treatises and monographs 
in which different questions of importance are handled in 
a scholarly and up-to-date manner. 

During the vacations it is possible to devote oneself to a 
more systematic research because of the fact that at least 
an hour is spent every day in religious study. It is to be 
hoped that the directors will take the trouble to place at 
the disposition of the community works that have been 
carefully chosen. If necessary, they might build up a re- 
serve library by adding a number of volumes to it each 
year, until there are considerably more books in it than 
there are members in the community, and it thus becomes 
easy to intechange the volumes among the religious. These 
books would be placed at the disposition of the Brothers 
at the beginning of each vacation, after the director had 
given a conference on the importance of religious study 
and on the method to be followed in order to make it inter- 
esting and profitable. The financial outlay occasioned by 
the acquisition of such works should be considered as being 
one that is productive of the best results. The superiors 
and provincial inspectors would do well to visit the libra- 
ries of religious studies and give timely advice when neces- 
sary. No manifestation of good will, especially among the 
young Brothers, should ever be discouraged by the lack 
of suitable instruments of research. 

The second recommendation which seems to me to be of 
great importance if the religious study is to be profitable 
is to acquire the habit of taking notes systematically. A 
simple reading may be interesting enough, and may keep 
one occupied, but it is in real danger of being superficial, 
and therefore of no great profit. The classic method of 
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“keeping a file” is to be recommended. An ample supply 
of slips of paper of uniform size (usually a half sheet of 
school note paper, about 4% by 7 inches) is kept close at 
hand, and when, in the course of the reading, a truly inter- 
esting passage is found it is copied on one of the slips, the 
subject being indicated by a title in the upper left-hand 
corner, showing the title and page of the book from which 
the passage was taken. 

What a help it would be for the teacher of religion to 
build up in this manner a reference file for each of the sub- 
jects he has to treat in his religion course. How much it 
would facilitate his class preparation and how interesting 
the course would become for the professor himself as well 
as for his students. 

What a help, likewise, it would be for the religious who 
is not teaching religion, but who is anxious to have a pre- 
cise and up-to-date knowledge of the religious questions 
which are for him of primary interest. 

I am tempted to ask your pardon for having insisted 
on these practical details which, in fact, a good number of 
you have already put into practice; yet my emphasis seems 
to me amply justified by the danger that some of you may 
incur through lack of experience and method; namely, that 
of losing a great amount of time and above all of losing 
your taste for religious studies. 


PRINCIPLES OF CHILD EDUCATION: 
BISHOP F. FENELON 


The idea that the process of learning must afford pleasure to the 
child is fundamental in Fénelon’s pedagogy. “Notice,” he says, 
“the great fault of ordinary education: men put all the pleasure 
on one side, and all the ennui on the other; all the tedium in study, 
all the pleasure in recreations. What can a child do, except impa- 
tiently endure this method, and run eagerly after games? Let us, 
then, try to change this order: let us make study agreeable; let us 
conceal it under the appearance of liberty and pleasure; let us allow 
the children sometimes to interrupt study with little outbursts of 
amusement; they have need of these distractions to relax their 
mind—then lead them quietly back to the point.” 

By Rev. Rudolph G. Bandas, “Principles of Child Education: 


Bishop F. Fénelon,” in Religious Instruction and Education, 
p. 118. 





Religion in the Elementary School 


CHILD ACTIVITY AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION* 


REVEREND JOHN A. NEUMANN 
St. Joseph Church 
Wilmette, Illinois 


If you expect to hear from me a learned treatise on meth- 
ods of teaching, or a new revelation on how to put religion 
into the child, I say frankly, you will be disappointed. At 
the kind invitation of Miss Marks I am here to report on 
some of the methods adopted in our parish school at Wil- 
mette, which happens to be in the Archdiocese of Chicago. 

I am fortunate and proud to say that the School Sisters 
of St. Francis, who are in charge of our school, have adopted 
methods that make the school an attraction for the children 
attending it. 

These Sisters have not been radical to the extent of 
throwing aside completely the old crude fashion of ‘‘text- 
book learning by heart” and going to the other extreme 
of the teacher doing the “learning by heart” and the pupil 
having little or nothing to do. They have not followed the 
ultra-modern trend which insists that the child must be 
allowed to exercise an initiative which usually is equivalent 
to undisciplined independence. I mention this because child 
activity, like charity, covers a multitude of sins. One school 


*This paper was presented by Reverend John A. Neumann in Hartford, 
Connecticut, at the Fourth National ——— al Congress of the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine, October, 
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may have child activity which is nothing more than super- 
vised or unsupervised play, from which the child will receive 
no more benefit than it would on the playground; in another, 
it may stand for unbridled license (which is called initiative 
by the moderns) where the child is permitted to do as it 
pleases and the teachers look on. There is something defin- 
itely wrong with a system of education in which discipline 
preponderates, while a system of education without dis- 
cipline must likewise be condemned. 

Four years ago, St. Joseph School embarked upon a 
course of progressive teaching without disregarding the 
good that is found in former-day methods. We still retain 
the catechism, the speller, the arithmetic, and the Bible 
History. But we have added to the catechism, the easel, 
paint and brush, hammer and saw and nails, or anything 
else that may make the study of religion attractive and 
productive of results. The teachers endeavor to arrange 
the curriculum in such a way that there is no necessity 
of forcing the study of textbooks. The child himself will 
see the necessity of referring to the text. 

The religious teachers’ objective is to produce good Cath- 
olic men and women and the material out of which they 
must be produced are children of various intellectual levels. 
To develop only the bright children and produce one theo- 
logian or one genius from a class of forty or fifty children, 
while the remainder learn little or nothing, would be a ter- 
rible indictment of the school and its methods of teaching. 
Child activity properly planned gives a chance to the in- 
tellectually inferior child without impeding the advance of 
the more gifted one. In this activity each child is continu- 
ally working out problems and carrying out his projects. 
He learns to think and plan because in his effort to carry 
out his purpose he meets difficulties and must think out a 
way of surmounting them. These problems do not enter 
into the individual life only, but into the school, home, and 
community life. The child consciously or unconsciously ap- 
plies the newly-acquired knowledge to his daily conduct. 
It also leaves him with an abiding interest which creates 
an appetite for more and deeper study of the subject. A 
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map drawn by a child, or a picture, however crudely painted, 
or a miniature church or an altar built, leave a more last- 
ing impression upon him and encourage more study than 
the same things would do if seen in a book. Activity brings 
out hidden ability that would never perhaps have been 
detected, let alone developed by the old-fashioned text- 
book method. I speak of the activity method of teaching 
in its widest sense; any method that enables a child to 
learn by doing. We have effectively applied it in our school 
as a means of teaching religion. 

We have a public address system. This affords a won- 
derful opportunity for communicating with the entire 
school. The morning session is begun by an informal radio 
speech by one of the pupils. Children of any class bring in 
questions, or the teachers may propose them. The follow- 
ing day questions are answered in front of the microphone. 
The children are far more alert and eager to listen to this 
child-teacher speaking over the microphone than they would 
be to a priest or sister answering the same questions. In 
this connection it is rather amazing to see with what en- 
thusiasm the children make use of the available religion 
books placed on the table for them to read and consult, in 
which to find explanations and answers so they can give 
some valuable contribution for the benefit of the spiritual 
and intellectual life of the other members. This privilege of 
presenting the answer is a powerful incentive for studying 
the catechism and Bible History. 

Religion, as we know, reaches out into every phase of 
the curriculum and, therefore, correlates naturally with 
every subject. This integration makes the child’s study of 
religion more fascinating. As a result, the study is not a 
thing apart from the rest of the day’s activities, but lends 
color and interest to all the program and permeates every 
action of the day. 

Children enjoy writing stories; and where can we find a 
richer field for this talent than in our religion? Here we 
find room for dramatization, playlets, oral and written 
themes, art, poetry, etc. Let me illustrate how religion may 
be introduced into a class of English and vitalize it. The 
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children in the higher grades are requested to write a story 
or composition, not about trees and birds, but about, let us 
say, the Prodigal Son. This story should show the gener- 
osity of God, the influence of grace, the danger of tempta- 
tion and the blessing of poverty, sickness and misfortune. 
The children will go about this work by studying the various 
parts of the catechism relating to these subjects. Then they 
build up their story from material found in the public life 
of Christ. The parable is to be the skeleton plot which they 
must amplify by adding to it any other parables or incidents 
found in the public life of Christ which may serve to bring 
out the lessons taught by this story. In the child’s story the 
young man leaves home with his new found wealth. He 
meets our Lord who says to him: “Give what thou hast to 
the poor and follow me.” He next meets Him at the gate 
of the city of Naim, here he sees a youth of his own age, 
dead; he learns from this the brevity of life, is impressed, 
but the impression does not last. Again, he hears our Lord 
speak of the dangers of riches, but meeting the wealthy 
Pharisees, once more the call of grace is not heeded. Finally, 
we find him on the road from Jerusalem to Jericho, waylaid 
and robbed of his wealth and his friends. Here is a vast 
possibility of stimulating a cheerful attitude toward written 
English and an interesting review of the Bible and the Cate- 
chism. Just slightly more encouraging than the old method 
of telling the children, ‘‘For tomorrow’s lesson you will study 
pages 10, 11, and 12 of your Bible, and woe to those who do 
not know every word of it!” 

Naturally, we begin religious instruction in the kinder- 
garten. At the present time these children are busily active 
with the story of the creation. The teacher approaches the 
subject by means of Father Heeg’s Bible chart, Jesus and I. 
The first day the picture of the world is exposed to the 
children without comment on the teacher’s part. Before long 
one of the children may ask the question: ‘What is that?” 
Then by means of an interesting story the teacher discloses 
to the children how God being in heaven, thought of creat- 
ing a beautiful world with people in it to love Him. Outside 
of heaven there was only darkness and God said, “That will 
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never do, there must be light.” So the first day God made 
light. This story of the creation is continued from day to 
day until God had made a very beautiful world, but still 
there were no people in it. Then God modeled a man out of 
clay and dirt. Into this body he breathed His own breath, 
the soul. This breath became Adam’s soul. This man began 
to move and work and eat. One day he said to God, “You 
know, dear God, it’s not so much fun being the only man 
here in Paradise.” Then God took Adam out for a long walk 
until he became very tired when He made him lie down 
under a shady tree and sleep. God made him fall fast asleep, 
and while he slept He took out one of Adam’s ribs and made 
a woman. When Adam woke up there was Eve. Adam was 
very happy and thanked God for being so good. 

Along with this story-telling the activity work is in 
progress: 


A. 1. During play period some children experimented with 


blocks to represent the world; others at the easel 
painted pictures representing the happenings of the 
different days. 

. Through several directed art lessons the children 
were taught how to draw the sun, moon, and stars 
in the heavens; trees, birds, flowers, and animals on 
land; fish in the water, with Adam and Eve enjoying 
it all. 

. Charts made by different groups depicting the 
growth of the world from day to day. 

Pictures painted illustrating how the birds, trees, 
flowers, animals, sun, etc., as well as man give praise 
to God. 

. Rainy days offered excellent opportunities for 
stories praising God’s care for us in sending the rain, 
how we depend on Him for everything (the mighti- 
ness of thunder and lightning). 


. Acclass scrap book is kept containing anything rela- 
tive to Creation. 


. Animals, birds, trees, etc., are modeled of clay. 
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8. Frequent walks outdoors led to group discussion on 
nature and its dependence on God, on the goodness 
and magnitude and kindness of God. 


B. Construction Work: 


1. Large animals are constructed from wood, preferably 
orange crates and packing boxes, and cloth. 
Palm trees, etc., are made of two by four and gunny 
sacks. 
Grass is cut from green construction paper. 
. Adam and Eve are drawn on cardboard and cut out. 
Flowers are made of tissue and construction paper. 
. Large screens show the sky with sun, moon and stars. 


. Water and land are painted on brown wrapping 
paper. 

First, there is a dark expanse of water. Then they paint 
a faint streak of light across the heavens—‘‘Let there be 
light.” The sun, moon and stars are created in the miniature 
kindergarten world. Then come the Christmas toys of last 
year, dogs, cats, birds. The playroom at home, the attic and 
the basement are searched by the child in order to bring 
in the material and to place every creature in its proper 
order according to the order of creation as contained in the 
Bible story. Talk about bringing religion into the home, the 
greatest home missionaries are children below the fourth 
grade. 

At the completion of the unit of work, the child has mas- 
tered several inspirations such as: “God sees me;” “I thank 
God for everything;” also the importance of obedience, 
kindness, truthfulness and helpfulness to parents and teach- 
ers; a minimum knowledge about birds, animals, trees, 
flowers and the heavenly bodies; that God is a reality always 
ready to give help, love and care. 

The first grade is studying the story of the Childhood of 
Christ, not so much from the book as by acting and living 
it. The simple home of Nazareth is being constructed, here 
there is manual training in the service of religious instruc- 
tion: the Blessed Mother at her spinning wheel, St. Joseph 
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with his tools in the workshop, and the Child Jesus obedient 
unto them. 

The biblical account, made real by the guided creative 
ingenuity of the child applying his own efforts and labor, 
will imprint itself lastingly upon his mind. The success, 
however, of a project such as this is not determined by the 
number of facts packed into his memory, but by his living 
the story, his appreciation of it, his interest and desire 
voluntarily to read and learn more pertaining to religion. 
Following this process we feel that the child’s mind in time 
will be enriched with motives, resolutions, prayers and 
stories that will serve him through later life. 

Religious instruction in the past, so it seems to me look- 
ing back over my short past, has occupied itself too much 
with the negative side of religion, with sin more than virtue, 
with “Don’t” more than with “Do”. 

Father Raphael C. McCarthy, S.J., says this: ‘““The most 
effective method of rendering religion courses attractive to 
youth is by letting him see that the Catholic religion is a 
very live issue. It is not an embalmed body of beliefs, as so 
many modern writers are fond of saying. Nor a system of 
outgrown prohibitions. . . . The student should be shown 
how religion and moral teachings are related to economic, 
social and industrial questions.” 

Can a child in the grades be shown how religion and 
moral teaching are related to economic, social and indus- 
trial questions? I believe it can be done. Last year the 
children of the sixth grade had a project on Medieval His- 
tory showing how civilization was motivated by the Church. 
In this project they became acquainted with saints who left 
an indelible character upon the growth of civilization. They 
learned the literature, art and architecture contributed dur- 
ing the Middle Ages as an expression of religion. They 
dramatized a medieval guild meeting as showing the influ- 
ence of religion on the guild system. They obtained a knowl- 
edge of the teaching of the Church, insisting on the rights 
of the employer and employee. 


* Rev. Raphael C. McCarthy, S.J. Training the Adolescent, p. 190. Milwau- 
kee: Bruce Publishing Company, 1934 
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In conclusion, may I say a word about the discipline and 
the order that prevails in our school. There are four hun- 
dred thirty-six children attending classes in a_ building 
erected five years ago, and during this time not a piece of 
furniture has been replaced nor any woodwork refinished. 
We find that this method teaches a child to value and re- 
spect the property of others. Children of today receive too 
much without effort and as a consequence are not appreci- 
ative. Child activity socializes the children; they work to- 
gether in mutual helpfulness, not in the mean competitive 
spirit that prevailed in former days. An atmosphere of cheer- 
fulness prevails in our school and eliminates the fear obses- 
sion that has been for many children the greatest obstacle 
to learning, particularly when applied to religious instruc- 
tion. In consequence, religion has often become the most 
hated subject of all. I would rather have a child love its 
religion without being able to answer a single question of 
the catechism correctly than have him know every question 
in the book and hate it. The Publican prayed: “Have mercy 
on me a sinner,” while the Pharisee recited the catechism. 
Mary Magdalen made an act of contrition, while the doc- 


tors of the law discoursed on the power of forgiving sin. 
Let us try to make children love their religion. Let us en- 
courage teachers to make religion a vital function in their 
classes. Then, and only then, will religion become a living 
force, a force productive of men and women worthy of the 
heritage of their faith. 


It is the teacher who makes or unmakes a religion lesson. Books 
are mere tools. They cannot do everything for us. If you have a 
' good tool, look to it that you do not misuse it. If you have a poor 
tool, do all in your power to supply the deficiency by your own efforts. 


From Signals. By the Religion Committee for the “Highway to 
Heaven Series.” 











HOW WE LIVE FOR GOD 





SISTER M. BRENDAN 
Marywood College 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 





Eprtor’s Norte: This is one of three papers dealing with the subject, “Train- 
ing in Habits of Religion,” prepared by the author for the Teachers’ Institute 
held in Hartford, Connecticut during the Catechetical Congress, October 2-4, 
1938. 


Doctor Edward Leen in his book The Holy Ghost says 
that “to fare towards the goal of his supernatural destiny 
man must live a divine life humanly.’” Applying this truth 
to the child, we say that he must live as a child of God. 
Each act he performs is a human act raised to the super- 
natural state, because it is performed by a soul in the state 
of grace. The child’s acts are the acts of a child of God, 
who can live a divine life humanly. Two principles are in- 
volved; both must be clearly understood. 1. God lives in 
the child: (1) by His power in keeping him alive; (2) by 
His grace in making him His child. 2. Whatever the child 
does while in the state of grace is meritorious for heaven, 
unless the action be bad in itself or be spoiled by a posi- 
tively bad intention. 

Let us note how comprehensive this is. No human act is 
alien to it, provided the act is not bad in itself, or spoiled 
by a positively bad intention. A supernatural motive will 
make the act more meritorious, but it helps the art of living 
to have both natural and supernatural motives. 

The Curé of Ars, who mastered so well the principles of 
right living, knew the value of every day actions, and often 
repeated to the children of his flock: ““Do only what you 
can offer to God.” What can we offer to God? Every act we 
perform. The more perfectly we perform them, the better 





*Rey. Edward Leen, C.S.Sp., The Holy Ghost and His Work in Souls. New 
York: Sheed & Ward, 1937. 
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they are to be offered. If we add a supernatural reason to 
our natural reasons for doing these acts, more merit is the 
reward of these acts. 

If children have one common quality, it is their natural- 
ness. Do we capitalize this quality? What they do naturally 
is well done: what they naturally like is well-liked. This is 
the foundation. 

Interest and pleasure are excellent allies in training for 
good habits. But the child finds interest and pleasure in 
those reactions and activities which he can achieve. He does 
not achieve because he is interested, but he is interested 
because he achieves. His ability to achieve now determines 
his ability to achieve in the future. He desires religious 
activities in the measure in which he can achieve moral, 
spiritual and religious conduct through them. Competition 
and artificial goals cannot be continued through his life. 
That urge is an artificial one. The achievement that is last- 
ing is the one that changes the person as a developing per- 
sonality. Hence, the value of his daily acts. Acts and nothing 
but acts develop and enlarge both the intellect and the will 
and give them that steadiness of direction and ease of per- 
formance which we call habit. 

Let us chart a child’s day in any home, school, or coun- 
try, a chart that will help him to lead a supernatural life 
in a natural way, to do the things which are the acts of a 
child of Adam in such a way that they are registered in 
heaven as the acts of a child of God. 

The old adage, “Well begun is half done,” holds good in 
the matter of starting the day. The child must wake in the 
morning. Can we train him to think of God when he makes 
the Sign of the Cross and offer the day to God? Obviously, 
this is a mother’s loving task. Can we help her, even supply 
what she may omit? Is the rhymed prayer: “My God I 
offer Thee this day, all that I do or think or say .. .” or 
some like prayer on child lips, as the sesame to a day to be 
lived for God? It is not difficult to teach the purpose of 
the offering, the merit it brings, and its value in making 
our lives pleasing to God. 

Three important rules will guide the child to begin the 
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day well. He should rise promptly, dress modestly, kneel 
and say his morning prayers. To rise promptly is a matter 
of will, and, as we have learned through experience, only 
a good resolute will can make us do it. Rising promptly is 
not the result of mechanical habit, but is a matter of being 
thoroughbred through strong, voluntary, and constant self- 
training. Such self-discipline has its own rewards—un- 
achieved by the dallier. 

Should he dress before he says his morning prayers? For- 
mality says, “Yes.” Morning prayer is more or less formal. 
If the question is important, it is because we realize that 
many of our homes lack heating comfort. St. Theresa, the 
great teacher of prayer, would surely recommend humane- 
ness. Moreover, dressing quickly is a good servant to mod- 
esty, and the sooner the dressing is done, the better for the 
prayers. It is well to have children look upon these prayers 
as a matter of simple but necessary courtesy to God. 

If the child of God has been given an understanding of 
the Mass, and of his privilege in being a co-offerer of it, we 
can hope that he will want to assist frequently, yes, daily, 
so that “he can offer to God a Sacrifice worthy of Him, and 
can unite himself with Christ in His Sacrifice.” When the 
child understands the action of the Mass, he recognizes his 
privilege of Holy Communion, Christ’s gift of Himself to us. 

At home, at school, at play, at work, the child of God 
lives his natural happy life, busy and active. He lives his 
Religion in his everyday actions, realizing that God is 
pleased with his games, his study, his work, his rest, his fun, 
his self-conquests, his obedience. All this can be enjoyed 
here, while it can be accepted for merit in heaven. These, 
too, he can bring to Mass to be offered to God, together 
with his gift of himself. 

The outstanding characteristic and virtue of youth is 
loyalty. We are giving good service both to God and to our 
charges when we capitalize on this virtue in the science and 
art of living for God. Youth is loyal to his chums, to home, 
to country. When he understands that he proves his loyalty 
to God by his acts of Religion, these acts will find their 
proper place in the order of the day and the spirit of loyalty 
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will be a strong incentive in keeping alive the love of God. 
His natural loyalty is the stepping stone whereby he rises 
to the things of God. Loyalty to God will win victories in 
the battle of honesty, obedience, charity, purity, and rev- 
erence. 


The child who knows he belongs to God recognizes God’s 
gifts in the food offered to him, and that he owes them to 
nature much more than to science. . . . His prayers before 
meals is a natural reaction to his supernatural benefactor, 
the Giver of all good gifts: and his gratitude will find its 
natural expression in his grace after meals. 

The child, conscious that God lives in him, will want to 
prove his realization by often thinking of God’s presence 
within him, will often speak to Him in prayer, and will 
thank God for the blessings and pleasures of the day. Temp- 
tation will come, but this realization of God’s presence will 
prompt him to make the Sign of the Cross calmly and quietly, 
while he breathes a prayer to Jesus and Mary. He will 
realize the dreadful misfortune of offending God who so 
loves him, and will at once ask God’s pardon, seek the first 
opportunity of going to confession. Sin should be taught 
impersonally. 

Mechanical routine is costly achievement, when it func- 
tions in spiritual matters. Our instruction can never be 
complete. New presentations, new approaches must meet 
old problems, so that we can aid the child’s understanding 
and spontaneity. The saints, all of whom lived the divine 
life in a human way, have more appeal as God’s heroes than 
for their so-called piety. The triumph of Our Lord over His 
enemies has more appeal to the boy than His Sufferings. 

In the correction of faults which the child is not ready to 
acknowledge, our questions should be such that they will 
preserve the self-respect of the child: What do you think 
about it? How do you feel about it? What are you going 
to do about it? , 

Disappointment, pain, and suffering, the sorrows of our 
daily troubles, come to the child of God as to all children 
of this vale of tears, but he can be trained to see God’s Will, 
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and to be patient and resigned for love of Him. A discus- 
sion of the events of common interest, such as the recent 
tidal move, the threatened war, a prominent court trial, all 
can be made material for training in right motives and for 
the formulating of correct principles. 

Eventide will find the child of God tired with the toil 
of an active day, perplexed with the problems that the day 
did not solve, happy in the possession of a good conscience, 
valiant to start all over on the morrow, glad to finish the 
day with a prayer of thanksgiving for gains, a healthy study 
of self in his examination of conscience, and an act of sor- 
row for his misdeeds. Night prayer closes a day lived for 
God; the child places himself in the care of his Guardian 
Angel, and with the names of Jesus, Mary, and Joseph, 
sleep draws the curtain of another day. 

We have briefly sketched a child’s rule of life. Is it prac- 
tical? Can he be trained to live by such a rule or method? 
Have we tried to train him in this way? Has our instruction 
given him such a scheme for his guidance? The objection 
can readily be made that such training belongs in the home. 
True, but so does all other real training. We are substitut- 
ing for parents in so much of the child’s training that we 
wili not consider it “out of bounds” to train in this most 
essential program of living of God. Is it feasible? We can- 
not tell until we have tried it. Our teaching cannot func- 
tion in real life unless it is tied up with the home-life and 
play life of the child. 

Principles of righ conduct must be taught, learned, and 
followed. No one has taught the American boy how to live 
for God, and be happy in that living, better than Dr. Cooper 
in his Play Fair. Dr. Cooper has caught the mind and heart of 
the boy; he makes no divorce between living for God and 
having a good time (a good time is having fun without regret 
and without remorse). The boy’s sports, study, work, rest 
—ali are woven into the pattern of the life of boyhood. The 
boy cannot fail to see the joy of playing fair in work and 
in play, at home and at school, for country and for Church, 
for man and for God. And in playing fair, he lives his divine 
life in a human way—he lives for God. 


High School Religion 


PEACE 


STUDY MATERIAL 


ELLAMAY HORAN 
De Paul University 


Chicago, Illinois 


Eprror’s Note: The following content may be used for diagnostic or study 
purposes. Teachers using the material as a study outline for students will find 
footnote references for each section of the material. 


A’ 

Answer Yes or No. 

1. May nations do whatever they wish? 

2. Must nations observe a standard of right 
and wrong? 
Have most of the conditions which 
brought on the World War been changed? 
Are Catholics obliged to do all within 
their power to further peace? 
Are nations bound in conscience to 
treaties mutually agreed upon? 
Does the same moral law which governs 
the conduct of men as individuals regu- 
late their collective action as nations? 


*Rev. Raymond J. Campion and Ellamay Horan. Religion, Book Three, 
“Catholic Action Series,” Chapter VII, “Catholic Action and Citizenship,” 
pp. 254-265. New York: William H. Sadlier, Inc., 1932. 
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10. 
11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 
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Is the Catholic Church international in 
scope? 

Is one justified in thinking that his na- 
tionality or national state is always 
right? 

Is war justified if all peaceful means for 
settling disputes have not been tried? 
Is war essentially unjust? 

May men go to war to defend dubious 
rights? 

May nations go to war to extend their 
territory? 

May nations defend themselves by war 
when they are attacked unjustly? 

Must a nation before embarking upon 
warfare be morally certain that it has a 
just cause? —— 
Is war in itself a great evil? 

In deciding the question of war, should 
the judgment of the people be considered 
rather than the opinions of a few leaders? 
Is false patriotism a widespread evil 
today? 


Il. Fill in the missing words. 


by 


2. 





Treaties are solemn engagements binding nations 
in ——— ——- 


Catholics are bound together with the peoples of 


all nations in the common ——————— of Christ 
and under the common ——————— of God the 
Father. 

“Tt is ——————— which exalteth a nation: but sin 


maketh nations miserable.” Proverbs, XIV:34. 

Benedict XV in his encyclical, Pacem, wrote: “The 
gospel does not contain one law of —---———— for 
individuals and another law, different from the 
first, for cities and nations.” 
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. Leo XIII said: “Whoever thinks that he owes 


—— only to those with whom he is united 
by blood and by race fails in this duty—the char- 
acteristic of Christian —-———— is that it is all 
inclusive.” 


. War is never justified until all —-—————— means 
for settling disputes have been tried and found 
wanting. 

A war is just only when it seeks to rectify actual 

of rights. 

The —————- that a war may protect must be of 
such importance as to balance in the scales the 
terrible devastation of war. 


. Within the brotherhood of man nations have cer- 


tain rights which they may protect, even by 
————— when, first, there is a relation between 
the gravity of the right and the gravity of the 
means used to protect it; and, second, when 
is actually the only possible means to 
protect the right. 
In entering upon warfare a nation must be 
certain that it has a just cause. 
Before entering upon war authorities of the nation 
must be fairly certain that the —-———— results 
will more than outweigh the evil that will be done. 
“The calm deliberate judgment of the 
rather than the aims of the ambitious ; 
should decide whether war be the only solution.” 
. The quest for peace is futile if ——————— and 
—— do not function in international rela- 


’ 


tions. 

Men need to understand the difference between 
patriotism and ‘ 

Detailed knowledge of —-————— and wrong is 
a first step toward right conduct. 


. We should educate ourselves to the right and 
of international activities. 
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Christ left the Eucharist in His Church as a symbol 
of that unity and —-————— whereby He would 
have all Christians mutually joined and united. 


Among its aims the Catholic Association for In- 
ternational Peace endeavors to disseminate and 

the principles of natural law and Chris- 
tian charity to international problems of the day. 


B? 
I. Answer Yes or No. 


Is the idea of peace a Christian ideal? 


Do the same principles of Christian mor- 
ality hold good for states as for individual 
citizens? 

Is the state “above the law’? 


Is there a world society of which each in- 
dividual nation is necessarily a member 
with corresponding rights and duties? -— 


Does the promotion of the economic wel- 
fare of the whole community of nations 
call for sacrifices on the part of the states 
most favorably situated? aa 


Is there a duty to remove the causes of 
international friction? einstein 


Can there ever be world peace if nations 
do not do justice to one another and co- 
operate for their mutual benefit? — + - 


Do nations “do justice” to one another 
if they do not respect their mutual rights 
and fulfill their mutual duties to one an- 
other? 


Have the doctors of the Church ever ad- 
mitted that a war may be just? ee 


* Charles G. Fenwick, A Primer of Peace. Washington, D. C.: Catholic 
Association for International Peace, 1937. 





11. 


12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


16. 
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Can each state be left today to decide for 
itself whether its war is a just war, or an 
unjust one? 

Is the justice of a war affected by the 
availability of means of peaceful settle- 
ment? 

Are there moral causes of war? 

Is materialism ever a cause of war? 

May pride be a cause of war? 

Should we limit the application of moral 
principles to people of our own race or 
language or religion? 

Is it impossible for armaments to be made 
an agency of peace? 


. Fill in the missing words. 


1. 


The primary condition of world peace is that na- 
tions do —-————— to one another and cooperate 
for their mutual benefit. 

The same principles of Christian morality hold 
good for —-—————- as for individual citizens. 
The moral causes of war are those forces of human 
passion which lead —--———— to engage in com- 
bat, much as individual men might engage in com- 
bat if they were not restrained by law. 

To limit the application of moral principles to peo- 
ple of our own race or language or religion is to 
repudiate the —-—————— of Christian brother- 
hood. 

It is a part of Christian teaching that the nations 
are members of a larger society or family of na- 
tions which creates for them certain obligations 
beyond their immediate —--————— interests. 
Membership in the family of nations implies the 
duty of —--————- to prevent wrong and to pro- 
mote justice as far as conditions make such actions 
practically possible. 
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The Church places emphasis upon Christian 
as a means of cutting across national boundaries 
and forming a basis of common interest among all 
nations. 
oa 
Answer Yes or No. 
Did Christ teach “the brotherhood of man 
under the Fatherhood of God”? 
Is exaggerated nationalism a major obstacle 
to the the realization of human brotherhood ?—— 
Is all nationalism contrary to Christian teach- 
ing? 
Is the right use of patriotism a precept of the 
natural law and a Christian duty? 
Is patriotism always kept within the bounds 
of the law of Christ? 
Is patriotism, in its true and basic sense, a 
Christian virtue? 
Is nationalism patriotism applied to nation- 
ality? 
Has the Catholic Church been the historical 
enemy of nationalities? 
Should the state be the supreme and exclu- 
sive object of man’s loyalty? 
Does the Church insist that nationalism con- 
form to the law of Christ? Leidieeiee bite 
Is the Church part of every nation and yet 
above all nations? atest 
Is nationalism always in keeping with Chris- 
tian teaching? 


Is the state ever omnipotent? 


Is modern nationalism conducive to an atti- 
tude of consideration for and cooperation 
with foreign nations? 


* Patriotism, Nationalism and the Brotherhood of Man. A Report of the 
Committee on National Attitudes. Carlton J. H. Hayes, Chairman. Washington, 
D. C.: The Catholic Association for International Peace, 1937. 
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Is a nation justified in slandering another 
nation? 

Are numerous troops and an infinite develop- 
ment of military display capable of procuring 
sure and stable tranquillity? 

Is it difficult for a nationalistic war to nego- 
tiate a just peace with the vanquished? 

Does nationalism ever become a Religion? 
Does the religion of nationalism respect the 
essential distinction between God and crea- 
ture? 

Has nationalism ever been an adoration oi 
one’s nation and its government? 

Is nationalism ever a feeling of superiority 
and haughty pride in respect to foreign 
peoples? 

Does nationalism ever become an absolute 
and exclusive loyalty to the national state? - 
Has nationalism always been intolerant of 
other human loyalties? 

Have civilized peoples always been extremely 
nationalistic? 

Was primitive tribalism the original nation- 
alism? 

Has the decline of supernatural religion been 
conducive to the development of extreme na- 
tionalism? = 

Is there a modern trend to emphasize race 

and identify it with nationality? ag 
Is it possible for a Catholic knowingly or 
unknowingly to espouse a nationalism which 

is un-Christian or anti-Christian? Sl 
Do most Catholics in this country manifest 
conformity between their profession of reli- 

gion and the attitudes they assume in matters 

of patriotism and nationalism? 

Should Catholics aim at the destruction of 

all nationalism? 
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Is national patriotism capable of checking the 
insidious onslaughts of a materialistic cosmo- 
politanism? 

Is the road to true internationalism through 
nationalism? 

Is the internationalism which is compatible 
with Christian teaching intolerant of the ties 
of blood, nature, interest and culture? 

Does Christian nationalism lead to Christian 
internationalism? 

Is there an anti-Christian internationalism? 
Is Christian patriotism (or Christian nation- 
alism) loyalty to one’s country or nation con- 
formable with the law of Christ? 

Is Christian internationalism a just and 
charitable recognition of the rights of all 
other nations and of the claims of humanity 
as a whole? 


Is it well to adopt a fatalistic attitude toward 
the extreme anti-Christian nationalism of 
today? 

Can people be educated to a supranational 


Christianity and for peace as well as in pagan 
nationalism and for war? 
Is it more important for the acts of a nation 
to follow God’s law than for the acts of an 
individual ? 

D* 


*News Letter on “Statement on Peace Principles.” Washington, D. C.: The 
Catholic Association for International Peace, October, 1938. This statement 
was released October 6, by the Rt. Rev. John A. Ryan, D.D., Charles G. 
Fenwick, Ph.D., and the Reverend R. A. McGowan, as chairmen of the Ethics, 
the International Law and Organization, and the Joint Policy Committees 
respectively, of the Catholic Association for International Peace. Twenty-four 
other members of these committees and of the Excutive Committee signed the 
statement. The statement was introduced with the following paragraph: 

“In the presence of the grave crisis through which Europe has been passing, 
the undersigned members of the Ethics, the International Law and Organiza- 
tion, and the Joint Policy Committees of the Catholic Association for Inter- 
national Peace, and of its Executive Committee, believe that it is imperative 


to affirm certain principles upon which the future peace of the world must 
necessarily rest. 
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Fill in the missing words. 


l. 


I. 


An injustice done to one nation is an injustice done 
to 


Nations are bound by the law no less than 
individuals. 


There is no exemption of any group, or class, or state 
or community from the fundamental principles of 


The use of intimidation, the threat of armed force, the 
issuance of ultimata are to be ________ in the 
strongest terms when one side offers arbitration, media- 
tion or other method of conference and conciliation. 


The desire for racial unity is an end that may be 
used to justify ways and means of any kind to attain it. 


As reason proclaims and the Church teaches, all na- 
tions are collectively responsible to promote to 
the full extent of practical responsibilities. 


It is not conducive to international morality to make 
no distinction between and , to apply 
the same rule to a treaty-breaking state and to a state 
observing its obligations. 


The best way to keep out of war is to help _____ it. 


If permanent peace is to be obtained, the machinery 
of international _________ must be developed so as 
to remove the causes of war. 


We must not only pray for peace but must in every 
practical way work to restrain violence and to promote 
between nations as the condition of peace. 


Key 
A 


1. No 4. Yes 7. Yes 10. No 13. Yes 16. Yes 
2. Yes 5. Yes 8. No 11. No 14. Yes 17. Yes 
3. No 6. Yes 9. No 12. No 15. Yes 
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II. 1. conscience . morally 
2. brotherhood, fatherhood 11. good 
3. justice . people, few 
4. charity . justice, charity 
5. charity, charity . nationalism 
6. peaceful . right 
7.violation . wrong 
8. rights 17.charity 
9. bloodshed, bloodshed 18. apply 


. 1. Yes ; 9. Yes 
2. Yes j 10. No 
3. No ; 11. Yes 
4. Yes ; 12. Yes 


. 1. justice 5. national 
2. states 6. cooperation 
3. nations 7. unity 
4. universality 


Yes . No 
. Yes . Yes 
No . Yes 
Yes . No 
No . No 
Yes . No 
Yes . No 
No . No 


1. 
2 

3. 
4. 
3. 
6. 
a 
8. 


. all . peace 

. moral . right, wrong 
. justice . prevent 

. condemned . cooperation 
. not . justice 
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“CATHOLIC REVIVALS” IN THE BIBLE BELT 


DOROTHY F. GOLDEN, Graduate 
Rosary College 


River Forest, Illinois 


Rosary College in River Forest, Illinois numbers among 
its almnae and student body nineteen loyal Oklahomans, or 
better say nineteen unnative enthusiasts for Oklahoma and 
its friendly people. These nineteen are the students who 
have spent a portion of one or more vacations taking part 
in the street-preaching and catechetical program in the 
diocese of Oklahoma City and Tulsa under the sponsorship 
of the Catholic Evidence Guild of Rosary College. 

The work began in 1935 when, at the invitation of Rev. 
Stephen A. Leven, the pioneer group of three students went 
out to do street-preaching under his direction. By 1938 two 
groups of four each worked in the southwestern state. One 
group conducted two schools of Christian Doctrine in Ton- 
kawa and in Blackwell under the direction of Rev. Bart A. 
Murtaugh; the other, with headquarters at Hinton, con- 
ducted “revivals” in eleven communities, working under 
the direction of Rev. F. X. Neville, Director of Catholic 
Action in the state. Dominican Sisters of the Congregation 
of the Most Holy Rosary have accompanied each group and 
have conducted vacation schools for the Catholic children 
in the districts in which the students worked. 

The students are prepared for the annual street-preach- 
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ing campaigns by the rector of St. Mary’s of the Lake Semi- 
nary, Mundelein, Illinois, Father Reynold Hillebrand. 
Father Hillenbrand gives a weekly course in Catholic Evi- 
dence to those interested in the work. The course consists 
of a series of lectures built around some central doctrine 
such as, The Mystical Body or The Divinity of Christ, class 
discussions, and practice speeches. 


Every student who has taken part in the program is en- 
thusiastic about the work and confident of its efficacy as a 
means of breaking down prejudice and ignorance toward the 
Church in rural communities. 


The breakdown of this ignorance and prejudice is the 
main purpose of the student campaign. Until these barriers 
are crossed no conversions can be made, and the students 
cross these barriers by showing the people that Catholics 
are friendly; thus they pave the way for the priests in dis- 
tricts where even in this day and age a Roman collar is an 
object of dread. 

The typical street meeting takes place at sundown, the 
place is usually the most prominent site on the main street 
of a tiny town, and the order of procedure is, hymn, greeting, 
recitation of the ‘Our Father,” hymn, first talk, hymn, sec- 
ond talk, hymn. On the last evening of the “revival” one 
of the speakers gives a short farewell talk. All this sounds 
uneventful, but one Oklahoman described it as the most 
beautiful religious service he had ever seen. This is a reve- 
lation of the terrible spiritual poverty of these people and 
an indication of how much they need the Church. 


The students have been received with the greatest pos- 
sible friendliness by the people of Oklahoma, and the “‘Cath- 
olic revivals,” as the meetings are sometimes called, are 
usually attended by an interested, courteous crowd. The 
talks are couched in the simplest possible language, liberally 
sprinkled with local allusions. Simplicity and interest are, 
after theological accuracy, the two most important quali- 
ties. Catholic dogma and practices are explained, never 
apologized for nor defended. The speaker assumes that her 
audience is interested and unhostile, and this assumption in 
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most cases is well grounded. After the meeting many of the 
listeners come up to ask the students questions or merely to 
become acquainted with them. Many of the people are sur- 
prised that Catholics desire to be friendly with them and 
are invariably pleased with the discovery. 


The subjects which received the most favorable reactions 
from the people are, “Prayer,” “The Life of Christ,” “Ex- 
planation of Confession,” and the “Need for Religion.” It 
was found that such hymns as “Come, Holy Ghost,” 
“Mother Dear, O Pray For Me,” “To Jesus’ Heart All 
Burning,” “O, Lord I am Not Worthy,” and “Holy God, 
We Praise Thy Name,” fitted well into the outdoor meet- 
ings. The fact that no collection is taken up pleases the 
people very much. 


Despite the necessarily short time that can be spent in 
the work there is a creditable number of baptisms and con- 
versions which can be traced to it. In one town where the 
students last summer met with their only unpleasant re- 
ception, and which they left with a feeling of discourage- 
ment, a fallen-away Catholic listened to the “revival” and 
as a result was inspired to call for a priest before he died. 
His last sacraments were the first he had received in forty 
years. In another town a woman who was ready to enter 
the Church, except for her inability to understand the claims 
of the Papacy, had her difficulty cleared up by one of the 
talks and made arrangements for her reception. 

The carry-over of these Oklahoma experiences into the 
lives of the graduates was notable in the case of Mary Ober- 
koetter, a member of the 1935 and 1936 groups, who is now 
a Benedictine sister stationed at Guthrie, Oklahoma. The 
life of every “Oklahoman” is richer for the months spent in 
missionary field. The benefits received defy cataloguing, 
faith has been deepened, loyalty to the Church strengthened, 
life-long friendships have been made. 

The work of the Catholic Evidence Guild is financed in 
part by the college and in part by Theotokeion, the schol- 
astic honor society of the college. The share of the latter 
is raised by a show called “Stunt Night” in which all the 
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school organizations take part. The Catholic women in the 
parishes in which the students stay are most generous in 
their provision of food and, in some cases, of household 
linen for the visitors. An enumeration of the kindnesses 
received by the Rosarians from the people of Oklahoma 
would fill volumes; they more than alleviated the discom- 
forts incidental to missionary life. 


This work expanded and done on a nation wide scale 
would be a large factor in the conversion of rural America. 
How little most of our fellow citizens know of our religion 
was brought home to the group who last summer inaugu- 
rated the “question and answer sessions.” Twenty questions 
covering such points as “Why is your Church against the 
public schools?”, ““Why do you say that Protestant mar- 
riages are no good?”, “Why do Catholics call their priests 
‘Father’?”, were asked and answered by the students. Many 
people told the girls that matters which had puzzled them 
for years had been cleared up. It can easily be seen how 
very little of the Church is known to them. Street preaching 
fits easily into the local scene in most rural communities, 
for what might appear rather strange to city-bred Catholics 
is taken as a matter of course in places accustomed to travel- 
ling evangelists of every kind and description. Street-preach- 
ing is as old as the Church, and we hope that it may be 
instrumental in winning back to the Church the millions 
who have been estranged during these last four hundred 
years. 


REQUIESCANT IN PACE 


We would like to recommend to the prayers of our readers the 
repose of the souls of two dear friends of this JourNaL, Father 
Virgil Michel, O.S.B., who died late in November, and Father 
John J. Laux, whose death occurred during this past February. 
Father Michel, philosopher and leader in Catholic social thought, 
was co-author of “The Christ Life Series” and a generous con- 
tributor to this JourNAL. Father Laux was a most helpful member 
of the Advisory Board of the JourNAL oF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
since its first issue. His Religion texts for Catholic high schools, 
particularly his “Course in Religion,” are well known to all those 
engaged in the teaching of Religion at the secondary school field. 











A COLLEGE COURSE IN THE PREPARATION 
FOR MARRIAGE 





REVEREND FERDINAND J. WARD, C.M. 
De Paul University 
Chicago, Illinois 





When Boston University, a number of years ago, instituted 
a class in the preparation for marriage, a mild furor was 
raised in the country by educators and clergymen who de- 
nounced the project as a menace to the morals of the stu- 
dents. Since that epoch making class was formed, two hun- 
dred other colleges and universities have added the same 
type of course to their curriculum. In this number only a 
handful of Catholic colleges is listed! Some Catholic col- 
leges have occasionally given courses in marriage based upon 
the Encyclical on Marriage only to discard them later; 
other colleges have included marriage under Sociology in 
general courses like “Family Life,” “History of the Family” 
and “Life Problems;” and a few have arranged to give one 
or two lectures in senior religion on the general subject of 
marriage.’ When one considers the importance of marriage 
for the welfare of the Church and of the country, one is 
puzzled over the dearth of courses in the Preparation for 
Marriage in our Catholic colleges. 

In the religion courses given in the average Catholic col- 
lege, there are instructions given at some time or other on 
the commandments and likewise on the sacrament of matri- 
mony. If a course like Preparation for Marriage were to be 
added to the curriculum there would be repetition of the 
treatment of the sixth and ninth commandments and like- 
wise of the sacrament of matrimony. In a general course, 
however, these two commandments are only slightly dwelt 


*An examination of the catalogs of sixty Catholic colleges revealed that only 
five of the sixty colleges offer a course in Christian Marriage. 
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upon, with the result that the average student feels rightly 
that they are of no great importance in his life, and matri- 
mony, treated like any other sacrament, makes little im- 
pression upon him, for he is certain that he had learned in 
high school all that was to be known about it. If these three 
subjects were placed in their proper relation to life, as they 
would be in a course given over to marriage, the student 
would derive more beneficial instruction from these subjects 
than he could receive in a general course treating of the 
commandments and the sacraments. 

Is there sufficient time for a course in the Preparation for 
Marriage? The usual courses in religion embrace at various 
times dogma, liturgy, the Church, Christ, Scripture, ethics, 
the encyclicals and other like subjects which require the 
available time allotted to religion. Even though a dean of 
studies would rightly state that there is no place for another 
course in religion, he might drop one of the traditional sub- 
jects and substitute a practical one like that which treats 
of marriage. Practical courses are not scholarly, yet they 
are attractive and productive of much permanent good. 
Some years ago in a small college in Minnesota, the dean 
of religion decided that the junior class would use The 
Question Box of Father B. L. Conway, C.S.P., for a text, 
and the instructions would be centered around the most 
practical of the questions. In the light of the usual courses 
given in religion this was an unorthodox experiment; the 
results were so satisfactory that the students asked that the 
course be retained in the curriculum. If a dean of religion 
were to adopt Preparation for Marriage for just one semes- 
ter, he would be convinced by the reactions of the students 
that the course should be retained. In Jerome Beatty’s 
article on Marriage in the December, 1937, issue of the 
American. Magazine he wrote that the students who had 
taken courses in marriage at non-Catholic colleges testified 
that they had derived much lasting good from the instruc- 
tions. This same reaction would be noted in Catholic col- 
leges if the course were to be adopted. 

Although some modern authors of texts of religion have 
included in their books chapters on various phases of mar- 
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riage, they have likewise included the usual orthodox topics 
found in every other text. When such texts are used, they 
receive varying treatment according to the whims of the 
instructors, for some teachers will stress every subject in 
the book save that of marriage, others will treat lightly the 
matter of marriage, and some will avoid the subject of matri- 
mony, feeling that it is not their duty to give any practical 
instructions on the topic. Sometimes the chapters on mar- 
riage in such books are assigned for outside reading, with 
the result that the student rushes through the reading mat- 
ter and retains little practical information. Such general 
religion texts could be used in a course on Matrimony if 
the instructor would stress only those chapters dealing with 
Marriage. 

When Boston University began its first course in training 
young people for marriage, the usual objection to the course 
was the oft repeated statement, “The parents give all the 
instructions necessary for marriage; college professors 
should attend to their own fields.” At the present time this 
same objection to the introduction of such a course in a 
Catholic College is heard. As one reads of the number of 
unhappy marriages, a great number of them ending in the 
divorce courts, one must conclude that the instructions by 
parents to their children preparing for wedlock must be 
very few or else entirely inadequate. Today no American 
youth seeks advice from his parents about the selection of 
a partner in marriage; he resents any if it is offered; he 
refuses it, if it is given after being sought. American parents 
seem to realize the hopelessness of proffering to their off- 
spring any wisdom they may have garnered from their own 
experiences; they reluctantly accept the choices of their 
children, pray for their success, and earnestly hope that they 
will not come home to live with them. 

After an objector is convinced of the utility of a course 
in marriage in Catholic colleges, he invariably closes his 
discussion by asking, “Who is to teach such a course in a 
woman’s college?” Readily one finds a host of people to 
state that it is not practical to have a Sister teach such a 
course, because she is not fitted for the work and, too, the 
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students would object. In non-catholic colleges there are 
competent women teaching such courses! If it is necessary 
to have married folk teach such courses to be successful, 
one wonders if it is necessary for people like S. S. Van Dine 
and Mary Roberts Rinehart to commit murder to write 
always as effectively as they do about death by violence. 
If the instructor is not to be a Sister, will a lay man fill the 
requirements? The parents of the students in both men and 
women’s colleges, unmindful of the vast numbers of lay 
people teaching in the two hundred non-Catholic colleges, 
would strongly object to a lay man teaching this course to 
their children. If the resident chaplain is indifferent to the 
merits of the course, he must not be selected as the professor, 
for he will ruin it. To have an instructor fulfill all the re- 
quirements of such a course, it will be necessary to have a 
priest. 

Among a great number there is the feeling that a priest 
is not the proper instructor for a course of this kind, and 
yet these same dissenters willingly accept any lay doctor of 
philosophy as being thoroughly satisfactory as an instructor 
of marriage in a non-Catholic college. Although one does 
hear after the annual sermon on marriage in the parish 
church that the preacher knows nothing about matrimony, 
yet there is much ground for holding that the priest is the 
most satisfactory instructor in such a subject. In his semi- 
nary course, the priest has studied intensely the sacrament 
of matrimony, the sixth and the ninth commandments; he 
is listening constantly to pathetic tales of unhappy mar- 
riages as he makes his visitations in the parish, and from 
his confessional he is aware of all the abuses that may enter 
into this sacrament of matrimony. Surely the priest is the 
most satisfactory one to be selected for an instructor in 
“Preparation for Marriage” in a Catholic woman’s or man’s 
college. 

Who should be enrolled in such a course? The seniors 
are the students in need of such a course, and too they will 
carry away from the class more than the sophomores or 
juniors, for they are in their last year, and many of them 
soon will be serious about marriage. In colleges where the 
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religion courses cover the entire four years, one hour of 
credit a semester, there is no difficulty in assigning seniors 
to the course; in those colleges which finish the required 
religion work at the end of the second year there is a prob- 
lem. This can be soldved by having the religion courses 
end at the end of the first semester of the sophomore year 
and then requiring a half semester of the senior year to 
complete the work. In coeducational colleges there will 
always be the problem of instructors and class time for 
senior students, for the men and the women ought to be in 
separate classes. For a number of years, De Paul University 
enrolled in its senior year of religion mixed groups of stu- 
dents, who were sure that the course would have been more 
satisfactory had there been separate classes for men and for 
women. Since the lack of time and instructors is a problem 
in our coeducational colleges, the only practical solution of 
the class make up is to have one class of men and women. 


If there is need for a text book for such a class as this, 
it will have to be selected carefully, for some books are not 
only impractical but utterly worthless. The priest will nat- 
urally stress those subjects which he has found from his 
work to be most helpful; and he can assign definite topics 
for written reports to be read in class. The following is not 
an iron-clad list of subjects that can be treated in a term’s 
work, but it has been found workable: (1) The history of 
marriage, various countries, types; (2) The Catholic ideal 
of marriages, the modern ideals; (3) The choice of partners; 
(4) Mixed marriages; (5) Engagements; (6) Preparation 
for wedding; (7) Marriage ceremony; (8) Marriage cele- 
brations, history, etc.; (9) Matrimonal duties and privi- 
leges; (10) Sins against marriage; (11) Operations; (12) 
Birth control; (13) Children; (14) Divorce, separation, 
Annulment; (15) Duties of parents; (16) Rearing of chil- 
dren; (17) Education of children, obligations; (18) Wills, 
insurance, trust funds, etc. From this list, it is easy to picture 
the topics that can be assigned for library work, so that the 
students will find that the course does not depend for it 
credit upon a comfortable position in class and tolerance of 
the professor hidden under an assumed interest. Although 
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eighteen topics for eighteen class days are listed, one feels 
sure that unforeseen events will lessen this number of days 
for class room lecture and discussion. If this list of subjects 
seems inadequate, the experience of one semester’s work in 
the course will provide the instructor with many other 
worthwhile and interesting subjects to use in his next term 
of senior religion. 

To make certain of the success of this course, there should 
be definite times arranged for consultation between the 
instructor and the students. Even though there are confer- 
ence hours arranged for the various other classes, and even 
though there be student advisers for the various groups, 
there ought to be separate times, during the semester in 
which this new course is given, for the students to consult 
with their instructor on their various problems. Those who 
state that the confessional is the consulting room for mat- 
ters dealing with marriage and the sixth and ninth com- 
mandments, forget that confessors on Saturday afternoons 
are busy, and that young people do feel that in asking 
questions about matters that are not sinful they are taking 
up the time of very busy men. In non-Catholic colleges, the 
young people receive much helpful advice from lay instruc- 
tors when they seek it; in Catholic colleges, the young men 
and women will receive much help in avoiding mistakes in 
marriage, if they have the opportunity to consult with com- 
petent advisers. 

Since there is need for courses in ‘Preparation for Mar- 
riage” in Catholic Colleges, these classes should be intro- 
duced into the program of religious courses. At De Paul 
University in Chicago such courses have proven successful; 
and they have been helpful to the students in those other 
few Catholic Colleges where they have been introduced. If 
these courses are introduced in our Catholic Colleges and 
are taught as expertly as the other classes in the curriculum, 
the students will profit greatly, and the colleges will satisfy 
a growing need among young people. 












Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 


THE DIFFERENCES THAT CHARACTERIZE THE 
TEACHING OF RELIGION TO THE CATHOLIC 
PUBLIC SCHOOL PUPIL AS CONTRASTED 
WITH THE CATHOLIC PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOL PUPIL, III 





SISTER M. ROSALIA, M.H. 
Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart 
Towson, Maryland 





Eprtor’s Note: ‘This is the third of a series of three papers presented by 
Sister Rosalia at the Teachers’ Institute held during the Catechetical Congress 
in Hartford, October 2-4, 1938. The first paper of the series was published in 
the February issue of the Journat or ReELicious INstrRucTION and the second 
paper in the March number. 


It is not sufficient for the catechist to know the school 
environment of the child. No study of the child is complete 
without a study of all the environments that have helped 
to shape him, and the home takes first rank in that process: 
just why John should attend Mass every Sunday with 
clock-like regularity, and his next-door-neighbor, of the 
same age, the same school grade, the same background of 
knowledge of religion, should omit that important act with 
almost identical regularity, are questions the answers to 
which will very likely be found in the homes of the re- 
spective boys; why Mary should be courteous, willing to 
wait for her turn, and intelligently obedient to class regula- 
tions, while Helen is rude, tries to push others out of her 
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way, and can be depended on to observe regulations when 
they do not particularly interfere with what she wants at 
the time, are also questions that will usually be answered 
in the home; not always in its physical aspect—that may 
be a pattern of perfection or otherwise, but largely in its 
social aspect, and in the general atmosphere that surrounds 
the children. These are points the catechist will do well to 
remember, for she needs intimate knowledge of her pupils 
in order to shape her teaching of religion to meet their needs. 
For intelligent understanding of those needs it is highly 
desirable that she should know something of all the environ- 
mental influences at work in creating, or at least in not 
supplying them. Perhaps it will be helpful to present briefly 
various types of homes and their varying effects on the 
children from the viewpoint of religion. 

The first home we will consider was a large one, and the 
grounds were ample even for the family, which was not 
small. The yard was the neighborhood playground. How- 
ever, this was not needed, for each home in that section was 
similarly blessed with space for the children’s activities, but 
by common choice young children, middle-aged children, 
and the oldest children, assembled there. 

In the home itself a big dining room had wide folding 
doors that were often opened that dining room and the 
rooms adjoining might do duty for a dance hall, when boys 
and girls of teen age, those of the family and those of the 
hillside families, decided at about four o’clock in the after- 
noon that an evening dance was in order. 

Of books there was an abundance. A wide selection and 
range suited tastes and mentalities that ranged from babies 
who liked picture books to high school boys and girls and 
beyond. Classic and current literature were represented, and 
religion, literature as well, religion in its aspect of Catholic 
papers and magazines, catechisms and books of explanation, 
lives of the saints, books of devotion, Bible histories and the 
Bible, lives of our Lord. Fiction was included, distinctly 
Catholic in tone. And undesirable things along all lines were 
rigidly excluded. 

The home was presided over by the mother, who could 
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and did fascinate any group that assembled around her, 
from the tiny toddlers who tumbled with her own babies, 
to the boys and girls nearing manhood and womanhood. 
Deliberately she sought their companionship, for a mother 
should know well the characters of her children’s com- 
panions. 

The children in that home learned religion in all the ways 
in which children should learn it. Both mother and father 
saw that the catechism was understood and studied. Read- 
ing books on religion was encouraged. Sometimes the chil- 
dren themselves read, and it was a frequent “sometimes;”’ 
younger children came to the father after the evening meal, 
book in hand and a confident petition on their lips, “Please 
read to us about our Lord.” This was a request that was 
never refused. Prayers, for many years, were said together, 
both in the morning and in the evening, but this was a disci- 
pline that was wisely relaxed as the children grew older, 
for some attended daily Mass and in the evening there 
were excursions outside the home. But always the family 
Rosary was said together. 

The laboratory method, or learning by doing, played a 
large part in the methods of learning religion. “Hurry, 
you'll be late for Mass,” began at least fifteen minutes 
before there was any remotest possibility that the members 
of the family would be late. ““Have you money for the col- 
lection?” was as automatic as the mother’s, “Be sure you 
put your rubbers on; it’s snowing.” Very definitely one was 
given to understand that childish quarrels should be for- 
gotten; it was utterly uncatholic to bear a grudge. The 
situation so well known to some children and called in their 
parlance, “I’m not speaking to her,” was so completely dis- 
countenanced that in life outside the home it was a distinct 
shock to see it. 

Duties were fulfilled because it was proper that they 
should be; a boy or girl who had been to confession and 
intended to receive Holy Communion the next day was 
expected to show that he or she realized a sacrament had 
been received that implied, as a consequent duty, the effort 
to live as a child of God should live, and that courtesy 
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toward our Lord demanded preparation for His coming. 
There was no preaching and pressure, it was simply in the 
air; in some way or other it was an expectation on the part 
of the parents that was taken over and lived by the children. 

Resolutions were most certainly made to be kept. Part 
of the teaching received in this regard was that one should 
not make them otherwise. And the very evident attitude of 
the father, that a small girl who would promise to do with- 
out candy during Lent and would then eat it, was not as 
strong as he thought she should be, braced one to resist 
temptation when the spiritual motive might of itself have 
failed of the desired effect. Father himself was so brave and 
so good, the least one could do was to try to steal along in 
his footseps. 

Imitation is strong in children and many of their be- 
haviour patterns are learned from the conduct of the adults 
in their immediate environment, and from none more than 
from the parents. The neurotic mother usually has at least 
one child who faithfully reproduces this particular pattern, 
and often improves on it, and, just as surely, the devoted 
Catholic mother lives again in her married daughters. Per- 
haps this is best named the demonstration method. 

The liturgical year was learned as the Church intended 
it should be, by being lived, rather than from text books. 
Advent was essentially a season of preparation; pleasures 
were toned down and parties forgone. At Christmas, the 
Nativity was relived, and one of the real joys of that season 
was the visit to the parish church with the latest child old 
enough to be taken to “see the Baby Jesus,” and told in 
child language, by an older brother or sister, the story of the 
Divine Child, a story that was already in its “Tell it to me 
again” category of best-loved tales. Lent came and brought 
with it attendance at the Way of the Cross in the parish 
church, and planned austerities of the “no candy and no 
movies” variety, coupled with “I'll study geography and 
get up when I’m called.” Stern repression, for the children 
sometimes felt that keeping lenten resolutions belonged to 
conduct of the heroic pattern, ceased with Easter. Candy 
never tasted so good, and one had, in addition, a quite 
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satisfying sense of having performed a duty. May brought 
special family devotions in honor of our Lady, and so on, 
through the cycle of seasons and feasts. 


Here is another home: apartment number 14 in a large 
apartment house. There are five children in this family, so 
it may be called a fairly large one. All the splendid influ- 
ences of solidly Catholic parents are brought to bear on the 
children, but both parents and children are handicapped. An 
elderly couple occupies the apartment below. They have 
no children, and there are constant complaints of the noise 
made by the healthy crowd above. Each day as the chil- 
dren race happily in from school they are met by a worried 
mother who tries to hush the noise without dampening 
exuberant spirits too much. Children cannot always under- 
stand prohibitions. Noise and activity are as natural to 
them at certain stages of growth as breathing, and almost 
equally necessary. The unpleasantness experienced in 
efforts to inhibit what is natural inevitably reacts, and home 
comes to be associated in their minds with repression. Mrs. 
Smith, who lives below them, is never seen, but her pres- 
ence is vividly felt. Not only does the normal healthy play 
life suffer, but wise supervision of relations with companions 
suffers also. The children may bring their companions home, 
but the best the mother can do is to meet them instead of 
studying them. Character is revealed in play and conversa- 
tion, but much of her own children’s play must be outside 
the home, and rarely does she have the opportunity of 
watching their playmates in these revealing fields. And 
recreation in a park or playground, or on city streets, has 
very different implications from those of the recreation of 
children in their homes. Different, and with more possibili- 
ties of danger, both physical and moral. Nor does it provide 
necessary outlets to the same degree. 

Home life, through no fault of the parents, cannot have 
the same richness, the joyousness, the sense of security, that 
is desirable. The home library is not, often cannot be, ex- 
tensive enough to meet the needs of the children, and there 
is greater freedom in using public libraries. Since more of 
the books read are obtained outside the home, there is need 
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of greater caution in supervising this reading, and less 
opportunity. Both physically and socially the environment 
presents dangers that were not present, or were not present 
to the same degree, in the other set-up. 

Here is another type of home. This family is a large 
family, too; the mother and father and five children live 
in several rooms on the fifth floor of a so-called apartment 
house. Fifth floor means four flights up, for there is no 
elevator in the building. There is one advantage here; every 
apartment in the building overflows with children, and no- 
body bothers about the noise they make. The rush of noisy 
feet up the stairs, the loud call of eager young voices de- 
manding “something to eat” as the children come home from 
school, need not be met with: “Hush! Don’t make so much 
noise. The neighbors will complain.” Still, crowded quar- 
ters create other problems. The children may not, even if 
they would, bring their playmates home to visit and “see 
mother” which, in careful homes means that mother takes 
a good look at them, and the dangers of this situation in- 
crease with the dawn of adolescence. A home library is out 
of the question; there is no money for books, and no place 
for them. The nearest playground is some blocks away, and 
even when one does reach it, the crowd of children already 
there prevents indulgence in many of the active games that 
boys especially delight in, and seem actually to need. By 
choice most of the boys elect the city streets. In this sec- 
tion these are not too wide, not too clean, and very much 
crowded, more people passing, more traffic. A game of toss 
and catch is really a game of dodge. 

These are a few of the difficulties and dangers that chang- 
ing physical and social environments create. Others, even 
more serious in their effects on the children, are to be found 
in the attitude of the parents and the general atmosphere 
that results from these. Suppose, instead of practical 
Catholic parents, the children of these families had parents 
either indifferent to religion or, as is sometimes the case 
when there is a mixed marriage, one or other parent were 
definitely hostile to the Catholic religion? Such conditions 
do exist. “I am a Lutheran, Sister, and I love my religion. 
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I could never accept the Catholic belief. How can I teach 
my two little girls something I don’t believe?” The young 
mother was deeply in earnest. Yes, she had made the usual 
promises before marriage, but “I didn’t know what it meant 
to be a mother.” “That is what Daddy believes,” another 
Protestant mother carefully explained as she helped the 
children with their catechism lesson. ‘Mother believes 
something else, and when you are older you must decide 
for yourselves whether you will accept Daddy’s religion or 
mine.” 

It is not possible for the catechist to shape her teaching 
of religion to meet the needs of the children unless she 
knows what these needs are; we think it self-evident that 
she must know the homes of the children and the influences 
at work there in so far as these affect knowledge, apprecia- 
tion, and practice of religion. 

Perhaps this lengthy article may be summed up best in 
this principle of The Adaptive Way: Adaptation of the 
teaching of religion to the needs created by the environ- 
ments in which the children live is as necessary as adapta- 
tion of method and content to their interest and intellectual 
ability at varying age levels. 


Would you like to try making a religion book of your own with 
your class of little ones? Use manila sheets, size about 20x26. 
After a lesson such as the Annunciation have the pupils suggest a 
number of simple but outstanding thoughts to print on one of the 
pages. Add a good picture. Another page may be about the 
Nativity, and so on. The idea is to make the book the pupils’ own. 
They will delight in turning the pages often and reading and re- 
reading them. Make a cover of cardboard bound in bright cloth, 
fasten with three or four large rings. Give the book a name. 

From Signals. By the Religion Committee for the “Highway to 
Heaven Series.” 





Theology for the Teacher 


FORTITUDE AND TEMPERANCE 


REVEREND JAMES W. O’BRIEN 
The Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. 


The virtues of which we have spoken heretofore exist 
either in the intellect or free will of man. However, these 
are not the only powers which man possesses. Besides the 
intellect and will there is another faculty called the sensitive 
appetite. Unlike the intellect and will which perfect the 
soul itself, the sensitive appetite is a faculty of the soul and 
body, and it belongs to man in common with brute animals. 
In men and animals this faculty is twofold; the concupiscible 
appetite which is a tendency especially to those things which 
are necessary for the conservation of the individual and for 
the perpetuation of the species to which the individual be- 
longs, and the irascible appetite, which is an instinct or 
inclination which enables men and other animals to over- 
come the difficulties and escape the dangers that lie in the 
path of the achievement of the things they desire. Thus in 
the concupiscible appetite is the appetite for food and drink 
which is necessary for life and the sex appetite which is 
necessary for the continuation of the race. 

The acts of the concupiscible appetite are love and desire 
of the material things that are apprehended as good and 
joy in their possession, as well as hatred and abhorrence of 
what is conceived as evil and sorrow at its presence. The 
acts of the irascible appetite are hope and despair of good 
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as it is apprehended respectively as possible or impossible, 
bravery and fear regarding evil, and finally anger. These 
are all called passions, and they are acts not of the soul 
alone but of the soul and body together, and are common 
to men and brute animals. 

While man has these appetites just the same as dogs, 
horses and birds, there is this difference between them; in 
all animals except men these acts are merely natural and 
irresistible; in man they are under the control of reason and 
free will. Because they participate to some extent in man’s 
freedom, the concupiscible and irascible appetites, like the 
intellect and will, are the subjects of virtues as well as vices. 
In men there can be sin in the sensitive appetite just the 
same as in the will and intellect. In the other animals, of 
course, because they are utterly lacking in freedom of choice, 
there can be no sin. For the same reason there are no 
virtues. 

The cardinal virtue of temperance is intended to govern 
the concupiscible appetite, while the cardinal virtue of forti- 
tude rules the irascible. The function of temperance is to 
restrain man in the things he desires so that they are in 
conformity with right reason and the eternal law. The func- 
tion of fortitude is to urge man forward despite the diffi- 
culties that lie in his way. Both temperance and fortitude 
are cardinal virtues to which many other virtues are in some 
way or another reduced. 

Temperance is that virtue which moderates the appetite 
in the pleasures of taste, touch and sex. It is a moral virtue, 
which can in the natural order be acquired by repeated acts 
and is then of value for natural purposes. In the super- 
natural order so that it is of value for eternal life, it can 
be obtained only by direct infusion by Almighty God. It is 
infused along with grace and the other virtues and is lost 
by mortal sin. 

Temperance is a general virtue; as such it extends to all 
the inclinations of the appetite. Since there are a number 
of such inclinations there are also a number of specific parts 
of temperance. Thus abstinence and sobriety refer to food 
and intoxicating drink and are conducive to the individual’s 
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welfare. Chastity governs the sex appetite and is conducive 
to the welfare of the race. 


Against abstinence one may sin by gluttony which is usu- 
ally a venial sin. The violations of the ecclesiastical pre- 
cepts of fast and abstinence are also contrary to this virtue 
and are generally mortal sins. The sin of intoxication is 
contrary to sobriety and if it be complete it is a mortal sin 
because it violently deprives man of the use of reason and 
frequently leads to many other sins of various kinds. All 
sins of impurity are contrary to chastity, and such sins if 
directly intended are always grave. The use of the sex appe- 
tite is according to reason only within the limits of matri- 
mony and then only if the natural effect of such use, namely 
the procreation of children, is not positively impeded. These 
virtues are said to be the essential parts of the virtue of 
temperance. Besides essential parts temperance, like the 
other cardinal virtues, has also potential and integrating 
parts. In all these parts temperance is not complete. But 
there is in these virtues something akin to temperance in 
that they all exercise some restraint upon man to prevent 
his seeking his happiness in illicit material and even intel- 
lectual pursuits. 

There are many virtues that belong to temperance as 
potential or integrating parts, the most important of which 
are continency, modesty, meekness and humility. Unlike 
sobriety, abstinence and chastity, which are actually in the 
sensitive appetite and subdue it, the potential and inte- 
grating virtues are frequently found in the other faculties 
of man. They are, however, reduced to temperance because 
of their similarity to it, even though the object of their 
restraining influence is not passion but sometimes purely 
intellectual activity. Continency, for instance, does not re- 
strain the sensitive appetite itself but prevents the will from 
consenting to the illicit attractions which perhaps have 
overcome man’s lower nature. It is obvious that chastity, 
since it affects the very lower nature itself, is a higher, more 
perfect and more efficient virtue. Modesty governs the 
internal and external acts that are likely to lead to the sin 
of impurity. Such acts are not of themselves always sinful, 
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but they are dangerous in the extreme. Hence modesty is 
a sort of vanguard for chastity. Meekness governs man’s 
inclination to anger. Humility is opposed to the sin of pride. 
It is interesting to note that outside the virtue of charity, 
the noblest of all, no virtue is so strongly inculcated by our 
Saviour Himself than these last two virtues. “Learn of 
Me,” He said, “for I am meek and humble of heart.” 

We have said that the sensitive appetite is twofold; the 
concupiscible and irascible appetite. There remains now 
only the latter to consider. Fortitude is the virtue which 
modifies this faculty and it is defined as the virtue which 
strengthens man in the things that are difficult, especially 
in sustaining and overcoming the dangers of death. It gov- 
erns the passions of fear and audacity. Since the dangers 
of death differ only materially and not morally, and since 
fortitude is not perfect unless it exercises its influence in 
the very face of death, there are no essential parts of this 
virtue for it is already in its lowest species. Four virtues 
are reduced to it as potential and integrating parts, namely 
magnanimity, magnificence, patience and perseverance. The 
two latter are of more common interest. Patience may be 
defined as that virtue by which man so bears present evil 
especially when inflicted by others as not to be inordinately 
saddened by them. Complete tomes have been written about 
this virtue by many of the fathers of the Church. Perse- 
verance is a virtue by which man persists in the exercise of 
virtue despite the difficulty arising from its continuance over 
a long period of time. The virtue of perseverance is not to 
be confused with the gift of final perseverance by which 
one remains in the state of grace until death. The latter is 
not a virtue but a free gift of God which no one, not even 
the just, can merit. 

The sins opposed to fortitude are cowardice, intimidity 
and temerity, which of themselves are only venial sins but 
can be grave sometimes because of their effects. For in- 
stance, intimidity may readily lead to bodily injury and even 
to death itself. The most perfect act of the virtue of forti- 
tude is martyrdom. 

The virtues of fortitude and temperance, it is true, are 
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inferior to justice and the theological virtues, but they are 
not on that account of less importance. Violations of the 
virtue of temperance are far more widespread than the sins 
that are contrary to the other virtues. Furthermore, evil 
habits in the lower appetites are more readily formed than 
others because of man’s inclination to the material pleas- 
ures of this world. It is, therefore, important that temper- 
ance be inculcated in the earliest years. Practically all 
books on the spiritual life devote some pages to the means 
by which this purpose is to be accomplished. These means 
have a theological and psychological foundation in fact and 
are, therefore, not lightly to be regarded. Saint Alphonsus 
is of the opinion that most of the souls condemned to the 
eternal flames of hell are there because of their disregard 
for this most important virtue. 

In the next article we shall consider the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost which, while they are not virtues strictly so called, 
are habits which are similar to the virtues in many respects. 


AMERICAN DEMOCRACY AND THE RETURN OF 
RELIGION 


In closing, may I remind you that the burden of defending the 
principles of the political order, under which our American people 
lives today, rests in an especial manner upon our Catholic institu- 
tions of learning—particularly of the higher learning—for nowhere 
else in the land are those principles fully taught. Only in the 
Catholic mind do they find full logical expression. What a responsi- 
bility that lays upon the shoulders of those of us who have been so 
favored as to claim one of those institutions as an Alma Mater! I 
shall make bold to repeat here what I have twice said to a Catholic 
college graduating class, brutal as it may sound in its expression. 
I said then, and I say now, that the Catholic graduate of a Catholic 
college who has not on Commencement Day resolved to take at 
least some aspect of the Church’s mind for life-long study, and 
to give that study some practical application in his life’s activities, 
has cheated his college and has cheated his Church. 

By Honorable Thomas F. Woodlock, “American Democracy 
and the Return of Religion,” Proceedings of the Eighth Bien- 
nial Convention of the National Catholic Alumni Federation, 
Boston, Massachusetts, 1937, p. 49. 





New Books in Review 


Parent Educator Leaflets. Religion in the Home. A 
Monthly Aid for Parents in the Training of Children. New 
York: The Paulist Press, 1938. Price—Elementary set 10c; 
Pre-School set 10c. 


Here are two sets of leaflets, one for the parents of chil- 
dren of pre-school age, and a second for the parents of ele- 
mentary school children. Each set consists of twelve leaf- 
lets, one for each month. They are written to show parents 
how they may help their children to put into practice the 
teachings of the Faith, to show them how they may live 
a Catholic life. In other words, the leaflets aim to help 
parents realize that Christ said, “I am the Way and the 
Life,” as well as “the Truth.” The leaflets have the follow- 
ing specific aims: (1) To stress constantly the importance 
of the home to the child; (2) To teach the necessity of 
creating a supernatural atmosphere in the home; (3) To 
impress upon parents the necessity for regular prayer, 
attendance at Mass, and reception of the sacraments; (4) 
To give practical instruction in home pedagogy; (5) To 
cite the experience of wise parents in training their children 
to practice fundamental virtues, like obedience, purity, 
truthfulness; (6) To tie up home life with the liturgical sea- 
son; (7) To introduce various plans and devices which help 
to impress children—such things as a family altar, holy 
pictures, religious dramas, games, books, songs, hymns; 
(8) To suggest each month two or three books suitable for 
the age indicated; (9) To suggest each month one virtue 
for parents to practice themselves. This material is the only 
content of its kind that the present reviewer knows of that 
attempts to assist parents specifically in the religious guid- 
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ance of children. Pastors should be tremendously interested 
in making it known to parents, and parents will be eager 
to examine it. Without doubt, these leaflets will be improved 
with continued usage. New material will be added, and 
some of the suggestions now included will be omitted. 


Some Problems and the Answers. By Bakewell Morrison, 
S.J. Short Discussions for High-School Graduating Classes 
on Marriage and Some Related Points. Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1938. Pp. 64. Price 35c. 


The learning experiences offered in this handbook should 
be a part of the formal education of all classes graduating 
from Catholic high schools. No other book available offers 
for youth of the age designated material comparable to 
Father Morrison’s. Its usage should contribute mightily to 
prevent problems later in life that are the unhappy and 
deplored experiences of many Catholic men and women. 


Test in Religious Instruction for High-School Students. 
By Alfred Schnepp, S.M. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publish- 
ing Company, 1938. Price 50c (sample set); $1.00 (com- 
plete set). 

This test was prepared to enable Religion teachers to 
adapt the course in Religion to the needs of a class. It takes 
forty minutes for completion and consists of fifty true-false 
statements, twenty multiple choice questions, and thirty 
matching items. At present the test is in the process of 
standardization. 


They Go to Mass. Introibo ad altare Dei. By Frances W. 
Delehanty. New York: Longmans Green and Company, 
1938. Pp. 54. Price $1.25. 


Without doubt this beautiful and interesting little book 
was written for children. The illustrations are unusual and 
instructive. Experience will have to prove the worth of 
content and picture to the small child. The present reviewer 
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is inclined to classify this material in the same category as 
Francis Thompson’s “Ex Ore Infantium,” often designated 
for children but of value particularly to the adult. 


Pax. By Sister M. Andrine Welters, O.S.B. A Prepara- 
tion for the Sacrament of Penance for Children. Méil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1938. Pp. 39. 
Price 25c. 


This pamphlet offers the typical instruction given to small 
children in preparation for their first confession. The book- 
let can probably be used individually by third grade chil- 
dren. For each commandment there is a brief examination 
of conscience, with the page opposite illustrating the virtue 
implied by the commandment. In addition, there are sim- 
ple devotions for Holy Communion. 


Angel City. A Book for Children from Six to Sixty. By 
Rev. Gerald T. Brennan. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publish- 
ing Company, 1938. Pp. 94. Price $1.25. 


The title of this volume describes the background for the 
eleven stories that the author tells most delightfully. The 
youngsters we know who have read the volume were de- 
lighted with it, and we feel sure teachers of Religion will 
be happy to list the stories in Amgel City under different 
curriculum topics in the Religion course of study. 


Angel Food. Little Talks to Little Folks. By Rev. 
Gerald T. Brennan. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Company, 1939. Pp. xii+114. Price $1.50. 


This is another volume by the author of Angel City. It 
is made up of thirty-one short instructions that Father 
Brennan himself used at his Sunday Masses for Children. 
The instructions average three short pages in length, and 
their author shows he knows the psychology and needs of 
childhood. Most Reverend Walter A. Foery, D.D., Bishop 
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of Syracuse, wrote the Foreword to this volume. For ten 
years Father Brennan was Bishop Foery’s assistant at Our 
Lady of Mt. Carmel parish, Rochester, New York. In his 
preface the Bishop of Syracuse writes: 

If we are to judge a tree by its fruit, it seems logical that we 
should judge sermons by their results. It has fallen within the 
range of my experience to talk to children who have been the 
audience to whom Father Brennan has preached these sermonettes. 
They remembered the story—the device which he used—but what 
is so important, they grasped the religious truth which he sought 


to teach. This is a tribute to a priest who, by Divine command, is 
ordered to teach. 


The Precepts of the Church. Lenten Series of Seven Ser- 
mons. By the Reverend Clement H. Crock. New York: 
Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 1939. Pp. 96. List price: 50c. 


The Sacrament of Confirmation. A Lenten Course of Six 
Sermons. By the Reverend Lawrence Leslie McReavy, 
J.C.D. New York: Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 1939. Pp. 63. 
List price: 50c. 


These booklets reached us too late for earlier notice in 
this magazine. However, their materials should offer valu- 
able content for use at other times. 


The Mystical Body and Social Justice. The Social Prob- 
lem, Book Four. Collegeville, Minnesota: St. John’s Abbey, 
1938. Pp. 94. Price 35c paper. 


This is the fourth number in the “Social Problems Series.” 
Earlier books presented social life as they are witnessed “in 
our own individualist, bourgeois civilization, in Nazism, 
Fascism, and Communism.” The following are the chapter 
headings of the present volume: I. The Social Nature of the 
Offertory (Dom Virgil Michel); Ii. The Social Nature of 
Communion (Dom Virgil Michel); III. The Parish, Cell 
of Christian Life (Dim Virgil Michel); IV. The Mystical 
Body of Christ (Dom Edward Benning); V. Spiritual In- 
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tercommunication within the Mystical Body (Dom Phili- 
bert Harrer); VI. The Mystical Body and the Lay Apostle 
(Dom Godfrey Diekmann); VII. The Mystical Body and 
Catholic Action (Dom Boniface Axtman); VIII. The 
Mystical Body and Economic Justice (Dom Virgil Michel) ; 
IX. The Mystical Body and Dissensions (Dom Cosmas 
Dahlheimer); X. The Mystical Body and Race Prejudice 
(Dom Otto Eisenzimmer); XI. The Mystical Body and 
War (Dom Benjamin Stein); XII. The Mystical Body and 
Works of Mercy (Dom Cassian Ossendorf). 


Cosmology. A Class Manual in the Philosophy of Bodily 
Being. By Paul J. Glenn. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder Book 
Co., 1939. Pp. x+338. Price $2.25. 


This is the tenth and last volume in a series of text books 
in Philosophy prepared for the use of undergraduate stu- 
dents in colleges and seminaries. 
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THE PRICE: 64c LIST; 48c NET; 43c¢ EXCHANGE 
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Write For Your Sample Copy! 


WILLIAM H. SADLIER, Aime. 
CHICAGO ORE 
64 E. Lake St. ee Park + sa 
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Mother Bolton’s Method 
Blessed by Pope Pius XI 


EXEMPLIFIED IN 


“A LITTLE CHILD’S 
FIRST COMMUNION” 
(Six books for children, 60c) 


AND IN 


“Foundation Material for 
Doctrinal Catholic Action” 


(Keyed to the above Series) 


Providing a sound theological and The Perry Pictures 


biblical background which it would One Cent Each for 60 or more. Size 3x2. 100) 
pay anyone to acquire for teaching = subjects. Postpaid. 
elementary Christian Doctrine Two Cents Each for 30 or more. Size 5¥2x8. 228) 
“ +s ” subjects. Postpaid. 
the ae Way. Send 60 cents for 30 Madonnas, Size 5¥4x8. 


Send 15 cents for Catalogue of 1600 miniatus 
illustrations and two pictures. 


ST. ANTHONY’S GUILD Be le TE 


Franciscan Monastery, PATERSON, N. J. ; vie writes: ‘Your Perry Pictures are clec 
4-141 ove 


Every home—Every church—Every 
church school should know 


Alweys mention the Journat or Reiiciovs InstRUCTION when writing advertisers. 





